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Write for the new REO catalogue. 


R. M. Owen @ Co., Lansing, Mich. 
General ./ales Agents for the REO Motor Car Co. 


Because it is a practical car at a practical price.—Powerful, enduring, safe, 
smooth-running, easy-riding, economical to operate, and full of style. 


The engine makes unusually big power for its size, and applies rage a Sete in an unusually effective 
way; the transmission is simple and strong; the lubrication the most e 
the construction thoroughly substantial and high-grade. 


When you can buy such thorough-going ability (proven by a hundred unparalleled 
victories) at such a price, why pay twice the money for no better service ? 
REO 5-passenger Tesgeag-car $1250; REO Soamenews Roadster $1000 


4-passenger Runabout 


Prices f. o. b. sing 








REO 5-passenger touring- 
car, 18-20 h.p. 40 miles an 
hour. Detachable tonneau. 
Full lamp  eqtipment, 
$1250 f. o. b. Lansing. Top 
$50 extra. 








cient used in any motor-car; an 









































The Velvet Edge 


A razor may cut a hair and yet not give a 
smooth shave. An edge produce’ by a few 
strokes on a Torrey Strop not only cuts the 
beard smoothly but leaves the skin. cool and 
unroughed. The secret is in the 


Torrey Strops 


They are better than others—the Torre 
gives the quality. Our free catalogue tells all 
about them. If not at dealer’s, sent postpaid 
for 50C, 75C, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. If you 
don’t like them it’s money back. 

Torrey’s OlltEdge Dressing keeps any strop 
soft. 15sec at dealer’s, or by mail. 

Torrey Razors are the best. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Dept. K, Worcester, Mass, 
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“ THATCHER” Heaters 


THATCHER FURNACE CO. 
110-116 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 


Mfrs. of Steam and Water Heaters and Ranges. 








are dependent greatly on good 
Heating apparatus. 


cannot be equalled for efficiency 
durability and fuel economy. 
There are many reasons 
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PHILLIPS - 
BROOKS 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN 
Cloth, with Portrait. -8vo. 665 
Pages. Net, $2.50. 


‘Since the publication of the 
three-volume life of Phillips 
Brooks there has been a strong 
demand for a cheaper and 
shorter biography. With this in 
view Dr. Allen, the author of 
the longer life, has written the 
present biography. The book is 
full of inspiration, and is a won- 
derful picture of the life and 
mental development of Phillips 
Brooks. While embodying the 
spirit of the first biography, it 
perhaps enables the reader to get 
a more clear-cut picture of this 
great man. 


CITIES OF 
ITALY 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Cloth, with Frontispiece. Net, $2.00. 

The Living Age Says:—‘“This has 
been a winter of books that are treas- 
uries of Italian color, and having the 
beautiful pages through which one 
could gaze into Italian sunshine, the 
inwerd eye has half forgotten the trick 
of flashing open at the bidding of the 
magic phrase as pictorial in power as 
Titian’s pencil or Giotto’s crayon, and 
it is g that at the last, this book 
should come, pictureless, save for an 
old print of the Roman Forum, yet 
lowing with pictures. One could 
ive through an Arctic winter with no 
more color than shines from these 
pages. But this is no description of 
the book in which the author writes 
of Rome, Venice, Florence, Siena, 
Raveana, Naples, Bologna, Pisa, Ber- 
gamo, and one or two others, for it is 
not only color that lies upon its 
pages; it is the reflection in more 
than one case of that whole past of 
an old city which so impresses itself 
upon a visitor. One may give the 
icture booxs to friends. This is a 
ook to keep and love.” 











New Theology 
AND THE 


Old Religion 


\By Charles Gore, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Birmingham 
I2mo. pp. x-31I. $2.00 net. 
The title of Bishop Gore’s 
book is sufficient to disclose its 
aim. By his plain, honest, rea- 
sonable argument his book will 
strengthen belief, perhaps restore 
doubt, and certainly be admired 
even by the sceptic. The book 
has the very air of health, and 
there is not a sentence that is 
not luminous. It speaks not to 
any church or creed, but to “the 
general heart of man.” 


Sent free on application illustrated catalogue of “Books About Italy.” 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, *! 





WEST 23D STREET, 
NEW YORK 








ANNUAL MEETING 





OF THE 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 





and other business transacted. 


New York, Rev. 





The Annual Meeting of the Congregational Church Building Society will be held in Broadwa 
Tabernacle Church, 56th Street and Bitedwen: How York, on ane | a Ae ‘ 
The afternoon session will be at 4.30 P M., when reports for the year will be presented, elections held, 


The evening session will be at 8 o'clock. After brief addresses by Rev. Charles E. Jefferson of 
- H. Wikoff of San Francisco, Rev. W. W. Newell, D. D., of Chicago, and Rev. Roy B. 
Guild of Boston, the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of Brooklyn will give an address on “ The 
Church and Our Present Day American Life,” 


16th, 1908. 
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A. H. ANDREWS CO 


We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 


Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 






asking. 


174 Wabash Ave. 
ee OHICAGO, ILL. 
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No Second Chance 


Good sense says make the most of the first. 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business the 
largest in the world—merit tells. 

Ferry’: 908 
tells the whole Seed Story—sent FREE for the 
Don't sow seeds till you get it. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


's Seed Annual for 1 










Sower Has 


SEEDS 
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ALLEN SCHOOL 
A school for wholesome boys. Colle; bom ion. 
given. Small Junior Sagesenaee. A 
eatures. 


catalogue describes special 
Box T, WEST NEWTON, Mass. 


AVE ON HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 


Use Household Account Book with automatic division of 
expenditures. 50 cents, Home-study courses, booklet free. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HO 


ME ECONOMICS, 613a W. 69th St., Chicago 


Certificates 
Illustrated 











UNIVERSITY of GHIGAGO | 


die a over ay subjects for Teach. 
ers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Physicians, 
Bankers, and students desiring to finish either » High 
School or College course half the work for « 
Bachelor's degree may thus be done. 





Div. Chicago, tl. 





The University of Chicago J 








FOR S ALEW—Fine College, suburbs of large city, in Ex- 
cellent Condition, paying handsomely. 100 

boarding pupils from 20 States. Reason for selling, de- 

sire to retire. Address COLLEGE, care INDEPENDENT. 


eee ——————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— — 
WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 

Beat Free, ys oN. D. : yr Bt. Church, ‘Boston, 
Mase. 

TO AUTHORS sit gsc fea" te 


well-known authors = om ae J. OLIVER HU 
Box 152, Back Bay P. Boston, Mass. 


int STORY-WRITERS 


b Sag 3 sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commis 
sion. We read, criticize, and revise all kinds of 
} al and advise you where to 


Jo 
dents sell their MSS. for 
Send for free booklet, seEekw Profit”; “tells 
how and gives proof. THO wast, Editor- 
in-Chief. Founded 1895 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
7? The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 





Send me your manuscript. I can edit 




















WANTED 


WANTED—Writin ns to do by a college man familiar with 
the social — > financial and political con- 
ditions of the dress M., Box 274, Lumberton, 











Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 














c uise, because none isneeded. It is the 
, fn purity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
, that makesit offensive to taste and smell. 


The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 
P Free from Taste or Odor. 


It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘‘ repeat.” 


The genuine is sold ONLY in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, the name of 


erncesn 7 & Co., New York 
SOLE AGENTS 
i ORT 

















TRAVEL 


Fp tasrt 008 med of See Tenth Ori- 
February to Fine accommodations. 
charge of Ray Alien, Rochester, N. Y. 


to Bu equall: - 
Chautauqua Tours ice and terms: ts Seeretine 


lectures en route. Professors Naylor and Rosebush, Law- 
rence University, Appleton, Wis. 


MEXICO me 


Starting eb 224. 
The SE yant-Gpence Co., 
-60 Monadnock Building, Chicago, 


and fall inform: 
$165 22. Gosia Sse | p teen 
‘Tours 


Cum ARD LIND 
From Piers 51-52, North River. 
TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTO 
Passengers booked through to London and Paris. 
jpecial Low Saloon Rates to Europe. 
5SO AND UPWARD 
2nd class, $35 and upward 8rd dass, $21 25 and upward 
Mauretania..Jan. 25, 9 AM 
Campania....Feb. 1 
Lusitania. . Feb. 8, 
MAURETANIA, Jan. 25, at $72.50, ist class 
LUSITANIA, Feb. 8, at $72.50, ist class 
st, Fastest, Finest in the World. 
GARIAN-AMERICAN By aty 





PALESTI1 
ental tour. 
to $6380. 








By privet. train. 




















THA 
SPECIAL MEDIT 
caronia ee 4? MADEIRA. 
20,000 tons { Fed. 1% 1908. | Alexandria 


Brown, Gen’l ‘~ 
opposite the ttery. 


THE 


PLAZA 


NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
LUXURIOUS HOTEL 


$2. 0 day, with 

ie Rooms ” 

a $4.00, $6.00. gas 

Double Rooms with Bath $6.00 to 
$10.00 per day. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $13.00 
to $20.00 per day. 

Parlor, two Bedrooms and two Baths 
$16.00, $18.00, $20.00 and $25.00 
per day. 


FRED STERRY, Managing Directer 


Vernon H. 
21-24 State St.. 
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Outdoor life, 
perfect climate and ex- 
cursion tickets at favorable 
_rates, combine with easy means of 
transportation, excellent hotels and boarding 
houses to place the delights of a California 


midwinter within the reach of everyone. 
Travel via the Electric Lighted Los Angeles 
Limited to Southern California, or the Electric 
Lighted Overland Limited to San Francisco and 
Portland. Both are trains of the highest 
class, replete with all luxuries and comforts. 
Daily ant perme y conducted tours in tourist 
sleepi All agents sell tickets via 
the Lionas, Union Pacific and North: 

~emgesgeee Line. 


W. B. KNISKER) 
Pass. Traffic Mer., C. & N. W. Ry., 
Chicago, tL 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK “The Ideal Winter Resort.’’ Only 45 hours from New 


York by frequent steamers of Quine 8S. 8S. Co. (29 B’way 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS N’'Y.)” Outdoor life, Yachting, Driving, Golf, Sea Bath: 


. Climate delightful throug lout the winter. The well 


EUROPEAN aad AMERICAN PLANS PRINCESS HOTEL 


NOW OPE 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., ‘Hamilton, Bermuda. 








Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

oa experience; late first Assistant Physician ir 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hos ite visit before de 
eiding. . SPENCER KINNE M. D., Easton, Pa 


ee SANITARIUM 








HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City / jee ea HH fi 


HOTEL ST. DENIS ir a 


Broadway and 11th Street HOTEL AND 
New York ee eae 


One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with every 
WM, TAYLOR & SON, Props. ieee MF ante oD 
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University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 


drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


Strong Testimony From the 
University of Virginia. 


“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA” 


James L. Cabell, M. D., A. M., LL. D., former Prof. Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and Pres. 


of the National + in Uric Acid Diathesis is 
y bad of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known therapeutic 
resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica.’” 


“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman wv Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
= 





‘‘After twenty years’ practice Ihave 


no hesitancy in stating that for prompt aD 
sults I have found nothing to compare with UFFALO THIA WAT ER 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body~’ 

“I HNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 


Wm. B. Towles, M. D., late Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 
versityof Va: ‘‘In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 


Renal Calculi and i Spri 
I know of no remedy conneratic te BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Ne. 2° 


Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C2 Sprines, vizcine 





-Tooth Paste cleans and preserves the teeth. Endorsed by 
thousands of dentists. In tubes convenient and economical. 
For sale at best stores or direct 25c. Send 6c stamps for trial 
tube and book. DENTACURA CO., 51 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 





Crouch & 
_ Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
Just above Cortlandt St. 


688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 








doTo Bermuda 


Weekly from New York, forty-five hours by new twin 
screw S. S. ‘‘Bermudian.”’ 

Bermuda to Nassau fortnightly in February and March 
by S. . ‘“Trinidad.’’ 


West Indies 


New S. S. ‘“‘Guiaua’’ and other steamers fortnightly for 

St. Thomas. St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, ominica, 

Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara, 
For illustrated pamphlet, passages, etc., write 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


Agts., Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or Thomas Cook & 
Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway, and 649 Madison Aye, 
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BERMUDA 


is unquestionably the healthiest and most delightful spot in the world. It is 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. Temperature in winter averages 65° and 
does not vary 3° during the entire day. 


The St. George 


: Eaton & 

On eieeeeen is BERMUDA’S BEST HOTEL 
”_ Aa — ee ‘ 

"er a A modern stone structure, built in 1906, on the emi- 
nence of Rose-Hill, overlooking the beautiful harbor of 
St. George’s (England's oldest colonial possession), with 
magnificent views, extensive grounds, private baths, lux- 
urious furnishings, sun parlors, spacious verandas, large 
ball-room, varied social features, orchestra, tennis, golf, 
boating, fishing, ocean bathing, riding and driving. 


CUISINE AND SERVICE OF 
HIGHEST STANDARD 


Our cuisine is far superior to anything heretofore attempted in Bermuda, and is 
not excelled by the best hotels in the States. 


RATES MODERATE. 


The ‘‘Sea Venture,’’ attached to ‘‘The St. George’’ (see cut), is the most unique 
café in the world. 
; For descriptive booklet and full particulars, address 
PHILIP MANSON, Proprtertor, . . - - - - . . - - 1180 Broaoway, New York 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is a new Fireproof Building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write tor Illustrated Folder. and Rates 
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BAN KI NG 


MAIL 
AT 47, 


INTEREST 


@ We advertise our system of Banking 
by Mail because we believe that the 
aims and facilities of a financial institu- 
tion should be set forth clearly before 
the general public. Send for free 
booklet ““S”’ explaining our plan of 
receiving deposits by mail. 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS 
SIX and ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 


j 3 y 
mMCITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. , 

CLEVELAND, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1868 


fT 
iT 
{tT 
LMT 
yy 





OUR BUILDING 

















THBRAIN WORKERS 











HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
ear on receipt of 25 cents. RumForp CHEMICAL 
orKS, Providence, R. I. 

































New 
York 
Central: 


. An Investment for Your Savings 
Our 6 Per Cent. Gold Bonds are secured by 
First Mortgages on New York Real Estate, 
deposited with the Windsor Trust Seengeee, 
Trustee; $105,000 of First Mortga; in, 
deposited for every $100,000 of Bonds issued. 
These Bonds provide an investment which 
pays 6 Per Cent. and, after the first year, 
eters the same privilege of withdrawal as a Savings 
Ban 


For sums smaller than $100 we issue in- 
stalment certificates, to ap on our full 

aid Bonds, in amounts of LLARS 

UP, each instalment bearing interest 
from the date of its payment and subject 
to withdrawal at any time. 

For the large or small investor our 6 Per 
Cent, First Bonds combine the 
three essentials of the perfect investment: 
Absolute Security—High BParning Power— 
Cash Availability. 

Writs for booklet. It explains how you can stop that 
loss of 1-4 to 2-3 in interest earnings. 


New York Central Realty Company 
Suite 1746, 1133 Brovdwav.New York  - 















Hitlantic Mutual 
tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock my oe of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

OF wocee engeedeengseccessats $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of ..... we cecccsedece ees 224,197,211 06 
Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 
Issued certificates of profits to 
& dealers ......cceee gaverktacece 81,310,840 0@ 
Of which there have been redeemed 731744440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 o@ 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

SG 80. oc escnscccccscusece 19,469,981 85 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 


CHARLES E. FAY, Fou ice- 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, 
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There was published 
ee By fast at Martin’s Ferry, 
P O., on the oth, a long 

letter written by Secretary Taft in reply 
to questions propounded to him by the 
Secretary of the Ohio Federation of La- 
bor. These questions related to the use 
of injunctions in labor controversies. 
The Secretary said he saw no objection 
to the enactment of a law defining the 
cases in which a temporary restraining 
order may issue, or of one defining the 
rights of laborers in their controversies 
with employers. Nor would he object to 
a re-enactment of the old law providing 
that no injunction should issue except 
after notice to the defendant and a hear- 

t ing. The present practice was some- 
times accompanied by injustice; it would 

be well to require notice and a hearing. 
And the defendant should have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard within three or four 
days. It would not be unreasonable to 
require, in cases of contempt following 
the granting of an injunction, that the is- 
sue should be tried by some judge other 
than the one by whom the injunction was 
granted. On the 8th, the executive 
committee of the New Hampshire Fed- 
eration of Labor had published a state- 
ment opposing the nomination of Mr. 
Taft because he was the “arch enemy of 
organized labor” and “the instrument of 
capitalistic power.” On the evening 

. of the oth, Mr. Taft delivered a long ad- 
dress on “Labor and Capital” in Cooper 
Union hall, New York, before the Peo- 
ple’s Institute. He made a very favor- 
able impression, and at the close of his 
speech commended himself to the great 
audience by his apt and witty answers to 
many questions. At the beginning he 








spoke of the interdependence of labor 
and capital, saying that the laborer was 











Survey of the World 


benefited by everything which tended 
legitimately to increase the accumulation 
of wealth and its use for production, 
while he was injured by insecurity of in- 
vested capital and property, because this 
tended to make wealth idle. Injustice to 
capital—as in excessive taxation of cor- 
porations or in drastic legislation unjust- 
ly reducing the legitimate earnings of 
railroads—affected wage-earners directly 
and injuriously: 

“We are suffering now from a panic. It was 
brought on, in my judgment, by the exhaustion 
of free capital the world over, by the lack of 
an elastic system of currency, and also by a 
lack of confidence in our business fabric pro- 
duced in Europe thru the revelations in certain 
great corporations of business dishonesty, cor- 
ruption, and unlawfulness. It had been nec- 
essary for us to purify some of our business 
methods; but the purification cannot stop the 
panic. It will doubtless make another in the 
far future less likely. Meantime all must suf- 
fer, both the innocent and the guilty, and the 
innocent more than the guilty. Certainly the 
laborer who is thrown out of his employment 
by the hard times is innocent and suffers more 
than the capitalist, whether innocent or guilty, 
who has money to live on meantime until pros- 
perity shall be restored. 

“The conclusion I seek to reach is that the 
workingman who entertains a prejudice against 
the lawful capitalist because he is wealthy, who 
votes with unction for the men who are urging 
unjust and unfair legislation against him, and 
who makes demagogic appeals to acquire popu- 
lar support in what they are doing is standing 
in his own light, is blind to his own interests, 
and is cutting off the limb on which he sits. 
It is to the direct interest of the workingman 
to use careful discrimination in approving or 
disapproving proposed legislation 7 this Kind 
and to base his conclusion and vote on the 
issue whether the provision is fair or just, and 
not on the assumption that any legislation that 
subjects a corporation to a burden must neces- 
sarily be in the interest of the workingman. 
What I am anxious to emphasize is that there 
is a wide economic and business field in which 
the interests of the wealthiest capitalist and of 
the humblest laborer are exactly the same.” 
The effect of the organization of labor 
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had been highly beneficial. The union 
had come to stay. “Under existing con- 
ditions, the blindest course an employer 
of labor can pursue is to decline to recog- 
nize labor unions as the controlling influ- 
ence in the labor market, and to insist 
upon dealing only with his particular em- 
ployees.” Wise managers of corporate 
enterprises would receive the leaders of 
unions with courtesy and listen to them 
as they would to the managers of any 
other corporate enterprise with which 
they were to make an important contract. 
It was a serious question whether, under 
our Constitution, the decree of a tribunal 
under a compulsory arbitration law could 
be enforced against the laborers. This 
would come very close to a violation of 
the provision forbidding involuntary 
servitude. Concerning strikes he said: 
“IT know that there has been at times a sug- 
gestion in the law that no strike can be legal. 
I deny this. Men have the right to leave the 
employ of their employer in a body in order 
to impose on him as great an inconvenience as 
possible to induce him to come to their terms. 
They have the right in their labor unions to 
delegate to their leaders the power to say when 
to strike. They have the right in advance to 
accumulate by contributions from all members 
of the labor union a fund which shall enable 
them to live during the pendency of the strike. 
They have the right to use persuasion with all 
other laborers who are invited to take their 
places, in order to convince them of the ad- 
vantage to labor of united action. It is the 
business of courts and of the police to respect 
these rights with the same degree of care that 
they respect the right of owners of capital to 
the protection of their property and business.” 
But there should be no resort to violence 
or other form of lawlessness on either 
side. He denounced boycotting and 
blacklisting. In their own interest, work- 
ingmen should sustain the Government 
in suppressing such evils as railroad re- 
bating and the unlawful stifling of com- 
petition by industrial combinations. 
Speaking of injunctions, he expressed the 
opinions we have already mentioned, dis- 
tinctly favoring notice and a hearing be- 
fore issue. Trial by jury, in cases of al- 
leged contempt, would cause delay and 
weaken the force and authority of the 
court’s order. Among the questions that 
came from the audience was one asking 
whether he approved the discharge of the 
negro troops. Being Secretary of War, 
he said it would be improper for him to 
answer this while the matter was still un- 
der consideration in a Senate committee. 


To one who asked whether he did not 
think Government ownership of railroads 
and mines would make easier the settle- 
ment of labor disputes, he replied: 

“Have you ever thought of the tremendous 
power you now put in the hands of a few men 
at Washington? Lord knows there’s enough 
power there now, but if you give still more 
to one man or a small group of men you will 
create a force that may well make you tremble 
for the future of the republic.” 
The employers’ liability law, he said, 
ought to be re-enacted in proper form. 

“Why shouldn’t an injunction be allowed 
to a blacklisted laborer?’ To this he re- 
plied: “It ought to be, and if I were on 
the bench when he asked for it I’d give 
it to him mighty quick.” According 
to dispatches from Washington, Mr. 
Roosevelt says he thinks Secretary Taft 
will be nominated on the first ballot. 

J 


By a decision of the 
three judges of the 
District Appellate 
Court, at San Francisco, the judgment 
of the lower court in the cases of ex- 
Mayor Schmitz and Abraham Ruef has 
been set aside and both of these men 
have virtually been pronounced innocent. 
Ruef pleaded guilty and was not tried; 
Schmitz was convicted and sentenced to 
be imprisoned for five years. This was 
the French restaurant case, in which a 
considerable sum was extorted from the 
keepers of several restaurants by a threat 
that their licenses would be withheld. 
Ruef took the money as a fee and divid- 
ed it with Schmitz. On appeal, the three 
judges say that the threat was not one 
to injure business or property, because a 
license is not property, and that for this 
reason the accused men did not violate 
law. Judge Dunne, of the Superior 
Court, who presided at the trial of 
Schmitz, says: 

“It is to be regretted that the hearing of 
this appeal came up before a court whose mem- 
bers have relatives and intimate friends against 
whom many indictments were returned by the 
grand jury that returned these true bills. In 
view of these facts, I do not believe that the 
court was in proper frame of mind to ive this 
matter an impartial consideration and to de- 
cide it strictly upon its merits. I am satisfied 
that the evidence and the law sustained the 
judgment and the verdict. I will further say 
that the jury which returned this verdict will 
be remembered with respect and honor in the 
community long after the court which set 
aside the verdict has been forgotten.” 
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Judge Cooper, who wrote the opinion, is 
a brother-in-law of W. I. Brobeck, who 
was indicted in connection with the 
Parkside railway franchise _ bribery. 
Judge Frank B. Kerrigan’s wife is the 
daughter of James McNab, who is said 
to have received many favors from 
Mayor Schmitz. The third judge, Sam- 
uel P. Hall, is a brother-in-law of the 
lawyer employed as senior counsel for 
Patrick Calhoun, the indicted president 


_ of the street railway company. The 


prosecutors will ask for a rehearing and 
then appeal to the Supreme Court. There 
are still pending 40 indictments against 
Schinitz and 117 against Ruef. District 
Attorney Langdon and Mr. Heney say 
that they are not embarrassed by the 
decision, and that the prosecution, under 
other indictments, will be pressed vigor- 
ously. Ex-Supervisor Thomas F. 
Lonergan, one of the first to confess his 
guilt, dropped dead, on the 6th. Before 
his election by the Labor party Lonergan 
was the driver of a bakery wagon. He 
testified at the trials of Schmitz and 
Glass. In the Harrisburg Capitol 
fraud cases, last week, five additional in- 
dictments were found against Architect 
Huston, Congressman H. Burd Cassel 
and Contractor Sanderson. These in- 
dictments are for false pretenses in re- 
spect to fraudulent bills. These men had 
already been indicted thirty times for 
conspiracy. 








& 
It is understood that 
Cost of the ‘ 
Panne Guest Lieut.-Col. Goethals, the 


head of the Panama 
Canal Commission, will lay before the 
Senate committee this week information 
showing that the original estimate of the 
cost of the canal was much too low. The 
minority of the Board of Consulting 
Engineers, whose recommendations were 
accepted by the Government, estimated 
the cost at $139,705,200. It is said that 
from $60,000,000 to $100,000,000 must 
now be added. Reports from Washing- 
ton assert that the Commission recently 
reached the conclusion that from $210,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000 would be re- 
quired, and that the more conservative 
members of the Commission now think 
that it may be possible to reduce the to- 
tal to $200,000,000. The explanation is 
made that in the original calculations the 
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quantity of earth to be excavated was 
underestimated, and that they did not 
include the cost of maintaining the Zone 
government, of equipping and improving 
the railroad, and of the water works, 
paving and sewers in Panama and Colon. 
The locks, also, will cost much more than 
was expected, even if the width of them 
be not increased. So much progress has 
recently been made that the appropria- 
tion for the current fiscal year is said to 
have been exhausted. The Commission 
expects that the canal will be finished by 
January Ist, 1915. Owing mainly to 
Mexico’s new railway, 190 miles long, 
spanning the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
the quantity of merchandise originating 
in the United States and carried to points 
in the United States by way of one isth- 
mus or the other, was three times as 
much in 1907 as in any previous year, the 
value having been about $40,000,000. 
From Hawaii $15,000,000 worth of sugar 
was carried by the Mexican railroad, to 
be delivered at our Eastern ports. There 
was also a considerable increase of such 
traffic on the Panama railroad. 


& 





Prosecution of pending 
land fraud cases has been 
affected by the recent de- 
cision of Judge Robert E. Lewis, of the 
District Court, at Denver. More than 
sixty persons, several very wealthy and 
prominent citizens of Colorado included, 
were indicted there last year for conspir- 
acy and fraud in violation of the land 
laws. Judge Lewis quashed all the in- 
dictments relating to the timber and gen- 
eral land statutes and indicated that he 
would also quash those relating to the 
coal land laws. His decision is regarded 
by the prosecutors as sustaining the 
methods by which corporations have ac- 
quired coal and timber lands by means of 
“dummy” applicants or entrymen to 
whom the corporations supplied money 
for the necessary payments. It is charac- 
terized by the Government’s attorneys as 
revolutionary, and Attorney-General 
Bonaparte has authorized an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. In respect to one 
point, Judge Lewis has since been sus- 
tained (January 6th) by the Supreme 
Court, in its decision granting a new trial 
to Representative J. N. Williamson, of 
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Oregon, who was convicted of complicity 
in land frauds in his State. This point 
is that affidavits for proof of final entry 
* are not required by the statutes. Judge 
Lewis holds that the existence of a con- 
spiracy before the application and entry 
must be shown. It was reported that on 
account of his decision the Government’s 
pursuit and prosecution of violators of 
the land laws would be suspended for 
several months, or until final decision. on 
the appeal, and that many special agents 
had been dismissed. In an official state- 
ment the Attorney-General says that 
there will be no cessation of the prosecu- 
tions, altho Judge Lewis’s decision neces- 
sitates a change of procedure. Pending 
the appeal, he adds, there will be no ad- 
vantage in bringing further criminal 
prosecutions on similar charges, except 
in cases where offenders might be pro- 
tected by the statute of limitations. In 
such cases there will be indictments, but 
trials will await the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. Therefore the field force 
has been considerably reduced. The 
Government’s purPose to continue active- 
ly in the prosecution of land fraud cases 
has undergone no _ change. Judge 
Ballinger, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, has resigned and will retire 
on March 4th. Assistant Commissioner 
Dennett will be his successor.— 
Stephen A. D. Puter, convicted last year 
in Oregon and sent to the penitentiary 
for two years, has been pardoned. He 
has aided the Government in land fraud 
cases, and will give further aid in the 
prosecution of Benson and Hyde.—— 
The President has added 78,000 acres to 
the San Gabriel National Forest in south- 
ern California, making its area 633,295 
acres, = 


The battleship fleet ar- 
rived at Rio de Janeiro 
at 4 p. m. on the 12th, 
and was met, fifteen miles from the 
anchorage, by a Brazilian cruiser, which 
escorted the visitors up the bay. An 
elaborate program of entertainments was 
provided by the Brazilian Government 
and the local authorities——It is ex- 
pected at Washington that within thirty 
days the Government will bring suit 
against E. H. Harriman and others, the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
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railroad companies, under the Sherman 
act. This suit will be like the one against 
the Northern Securities Company.—— ~ 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama have accepted the compromise 
relating to passenger rates on the lines 
of the Southern Railroad Company. By 
the terms of the agreement, the general 
rate is to be 2} cents a mile, and books 
for 2,000 miles are to be sold at 2 cents a 
mile. In the case of the rebate indict- 
ments returned by a grand jury at 
Jamestown, N. Y., the demurrer of the 
Standard Oil Company has been over- 
ruled. The trial will take place in March 
at Buffalo. There are 1,700 counts. If 
the company should be convicted upon all 
of them, a fine of $34,000,000 could be 
imposed. By a vote of 5 to 4, the 
United States Supreme Court has pro- 
nounced tiie Employers’ Liability law un- 
constitutional, upon the ground that it 
goes beyond the bounds set for the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce. This 
action was taken upon appeals in two 
cases from the decisions of Judges Mc- 
Call and Evans, and these decisions are 
now sustained. Justices Moody, Holmes, 
Harlan and McKenna supported the 
statute. Senator Knox has introduced a 
bill repeating the substances of the an- 
nulled law in a form designed to meet 
the court’s objections. In New York, 
the tunnel from the southern extremity 
of Manhattan Island to the City Hall in 
Brooklyn was opened for traffic a little 
before I a.m. on the oth. There are two 
circular tubes having an inner diameter 
of 164 feet, and the road is an extension 
of the New York subway. The distance, 
a little more than a mile and a quarter, is 
covered by trains in less than five min- 
utes. 











& 

Our Government 
has been officially 
notified of the re- 
call of Viscount Aoki as Ambassador to 
the United States and asked if Baron 
Kogoro Takahira would be acceptable as 
his successor, to which Secretary Root 
replied in the affirmative. Takahira was 
Minister until the end of 1905, when he 
was transferred to Italy. He acted as 
one of the plenipotentiaries of Japan in 
the negotiations with Russia at Ports- 
mouth. Viscount Aoki denies having 
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made any of the statements in regard to 
the restriction of Japanese immigration 
accredited to hini by San Francisco re- 
porters. The Paris papers which have 
been filled with war talk for some weeks, 
most of it inimical toward the United 
States, have suddenly changed their tone 
and give prominence to official assur- 
ances of peace. The Matin publishes the 
followin statement from Count Hay- 
ashi, Japanese Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs: 

“Tokyo, Tuesday—Our negotiations with 
both the United States and Canadian Govern- 
ments are characterized by eminently cordial 
feelings. There are no insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way. We have every reason to 
believe that a satisfactory settlement will soon 
be reached.” 

The more friendly attitude of the French 
press is ascribed to official influence ex- 
ercised at the request of Minister Jus- 
serand. Deputy Lucien Millevoye, in a 
sensational article, calls upon France and 
Great Britain to intervene in the Ameri- 
can-Japanese crisis before it js too late 
to secure the settlement of the difficulties 
by arbitration. The conferences between 
our Minister O’Brien and Count Hayashi 
are said not to have reached the stage of 
formal negotiations. It is understood 
that, on one side, Japan wishes a definite 
assurance that no hostile legislation such 
as an anti-Japanese exclusion act shall be 
past by Congress, and that, on the other 
side, our Government wishes to be satis- 
fied as to the efficiency of the Japanese 
restrictions on the emigration of coolies. 
Obviously neither party can give the de- 
sired assurances. The President cannot 
pledge himself to prevent action by Con- 
gress, and the Japanese Ministry would 
be promptly turned out of office if it gave 
to a foreign nation a written promise to 
curtail the movements of its own citizens. 
Figures were presented to Count Hayashi 
proving that Japanese were coming into 
this country at a much greater rate than 
before the passport regulations were 
adopted by Japan. While British Colum- 
bia and the United States are trying to 
check the entrance of Japanese laborers, 
Mexico is seeking them and no effective 
way has been devised. to prevent their 
crossing the border into this country. 
Certain provincial and prefectural offi- 
cials have been privileged to issue pass- 
ports in the name of the Foreign Office, 
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but it is understood that the Japanese 
Government will withdraw this permis- 
sion and remedy other defects in the 
regulations which have been pointed out. 


Js 
The Indians in the 
Transvaal are continu- 
ing their stubborn resist- 
ance against the enforcement of the anti- 
Asiatic legislation, which went into effect 
on January Ist. Mass meetings of In- 
dians have been held in Natal and Cape 
Town, as well as in the Transvaal, to pro- 
test against the expulsion of Indians who 
refused to comply with the regulations. 
They regard it as an insult to their race 
that they should be required to register 
as aliens in any part of the British Em- 
pire and have their finger impressions 
taken like criminals. Since they are not 
allowed to renew their trading licenses 
unless they have registered the Indian 
merchants are deprived of their business 
and subject to punishment by imprison- 
ment or deportation. Six thousand In- 
dians have already left the Transvaal 
rather than submit to the conditions of 
residence imposed. Telegrams were dis- 
patched to the Earl of Elgin, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and the Earl 
of Minto, Viceroy of India, asking their 
intercession. The Chinese, who are sub- 
jected to the, same restrictions, joined 
with the Indians in their opposition. Two 
of the Indians who were arrested and 
ordered to leave the country within two 
weeks for having no registration certifi- 
cates are veterans of the Indian Army, 
one of them having served for thirty - 
years and the other having taken part in 
four campaigns and received three 
wounds. The leaders of the anti-British 
movement in India have added this to 
their grievances against the Government. 
The fact that the similar treatment of 
British subjects in Transvaal during the 
Boer War was one of the indictments 
brought against President Kruger’s Gov- 
ernment by Great Britain makes the sit- 
uation especially embarrassing, since the 
British Ministry is determined to give 
the Transvaal Government free hand in 
internal administration. The Colonial 


British Imperial 
Problems. 


Secretary of the Transvaal, J. C. Smuts, 
in a recent speech, declares: “That his 
Government will maintain its position 
and enforce the law,” concluding with 








the words “The Government will keep 
this a white man’s country, and it will 
keep our heritage unsullied.” The Con- 
gress of the African Colored Political 
Organization was opened at Indwe, Cape 
Colony, January 3d. The president, in 
his speech, urged a closer union of 
all the colored races in South Africa 
and conciliation between them and the 
whites. Postmaster-General Rodolphe 
Lemieux, who has been in Japan con- 
ducting negotiations in regard to the re- 
striction of Japanese immigration, has 
returned to Canada. He denied that his 
mission has been a failure, as had been 
reported, and says that in Japan the talk 
of war with the United States is not 
taken seriously. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has under consideration a regu- 
lation requiring that all emigrants should 
come direct to Canada from their. place 
of birth or country of citizenship. This 
applies to all countries, so it would not be 
offensive to Japanese pride, yet would 
prevent the immigration of the Japanese 
from Hawaii. The Australian papers ex- 
press the belief that war is certain be- 
tween Japan and America, and they fear 
that the American fleet will meet the fate 
of the Russians on its arrival in the Paci- 
fic. That event, they believe, would 
leave Australia practically defenseless 
against the Asiatic tide, for on account of 
the threatening attitude of Germany a 
large part of the British fleet will have to 
be kept at home. The Australian Gov- 
ernment has advocated the adoption of 
compulsory military service in order to 
provide for the defense of the country. 
It is reported that Ambassador Bryce will 
be called to London in the near future to 
advise his Government on the question 
involved in the immigration of the Jap- 
anese to the United States and Canada. 


as 


, An effort is being made 
rye eee Prussia to abolish the 
in Berlin : ; 

old oligarchical system 
of voting, and to substitute in the king- 
dom universal manhood suffrage and a 
secret ballot such as prevails in elections 
for the Reichstag. Under the present 
system, all voters are divided into three 
classes according to the amount of taxes 
they pay. The largest taxpayers who to- 
gether pay one-third of the taxes, consti- 
tute the first class, the next highest tax- 
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payers who together pay another third 
form the second class, and the remaining 
taxpayers form the third. An equal num- 
ber of electors is chosen by each class, 
and these assemble to elect the represent- 
ative of the district. On January 1oth a 
Liberal member interpellated the Gov- 
ernment in the Landstag on the subject, 
and many speeches were made in favor 
of an extension of the suffrage and the 
secret ballot. Prince von Biilow, the 
Imperial Chancellor, declared in reply 
that such a change would not be for the 
good of the State, and would not be per- 
mitted in Prussia. He acknowledged 
that some reforms were needed, and said 
the Government had been studying the 
question for a long time, but that the 
street demonstrations would not make the 
slightest impression on the Government 
or change by one hair’s breadth its deter- 
mination to carry thru what was thought 
to be right. This announcement was re- 
ceived with violent protests, but the 


‘Landstag supported the Government. 


Outside the parliament building large 
crowds were assembled shouting for uni- 
versal suffrage and denouncing the 
Chancellor until the crowd was dispersed 
by the police. The demonstrations were 
repeated on a large scale on the follow- 
ing Sunday. Assembling at their six 
hundred local organizations the Social- 
ists organized street processions number- 
ing some forty thousand, augmented by 
almost as many more of the unemployed 
class and political sympathizers. They 
marched thru the streets of the city, 
and made an effort to reach the 
Emperor’s palace, but in Alexander 
Platz they were charged by the police 
and driven thru Unter den Linden to the 
Tiergarten. Other demonstrations were 
attempted before Chancellor von Biilow’s 
palace in Wilhelmstrasse and before the 
Parliament House. But all of the police 
of the city had been assembled in the fire 
stations and public buildings, and as rap- 
idly as a crowd collected it was dis- 
persed by squads of police mounted or 
on foot. The police used the flat of 
their swords, and the Socialists clubs 
and stones. No one was killed, but one 
hundred or more were injured by being 
struck or trampled upon. Baron von 
Rheinbaben, Minister of Finance, pre- 
sented a pessimistic report on the budget 
to the Landstag. The estimates for the 







































































coming year require a revenue of $840,- 
500,000, which will: involve a deficit of 
$110,500,000. Of this, $63,000,000 is to 
be covered by a loan, $10,000,000 by in- 
creased taxation, and the remainder from 
revenue receipts. The general causes of 
the deficit are the decrease in the profits 
of the state railways and iron and coal 
mines, and the high bank rates, due to 
commercial and industrial depression. 
Baron von Rheinbaben deplored the ten- 
dency to extravagance of living and the 
love of luxury which was replacing the 
old Prusian tradition of stern economy 
and _ self-denial. 


The Moroccan situation 
has entered upon a more 
complicated phgse thru the 
proclamation of Mulai Hafid as Sultan 
at Fez, the northern capital at Morocco. 
Since the departure of Abd-el-Aziz from 
that city to Rabat his authority has been 
weakening. The officials left in charge 
at Fez even went so far with his sanction 
as to remit all taxation in their efforts 
to retain the loyalty of the people. 
Bribes were offered to the ulemas in- 
ducing them to consent to the employ- 
ment of French troops against his 
brother Mulai Hafid. Finally, after three 
days’ rioting, a meeting was held at the 
principal mosque in Fez, at which the 
sherifs and ulemas decided upon the de- 
position of Abd-el-Aziz, and Mulai Hafid 
was proclaimed Sultan amid great pop- 
ular rejoicing. The charges against 
Abd-el-Aziz, as stated in the letter sent 
to him, were that he has acted contrary 
to the Koran, in having allied himself 
with European Powers, borrowed money 
from them, imported foreign officers, 
mortgaged the customs, allowed France 
to occupy Casablanca and Ujda, and ac- 
cepted foreign decorations, even those 
bearing the cross. He is regarded as a 
traitor to his country and unfaithful to 
his religion. Mulai Hafid has not yet 
arrived in Fez, and in the meantime his 
uncle, Mulai Saramini, acts as regent. A 
deputation has been sent from Fez to 
Mulai Hafid bearing presents and offering 
him the throne on condition that he put 
himself under the protection of the Sul- 
tan of Turkey and repudiate all relations 
with Europeans so far as possible. This 
action places the French Government in 
a somewhat embarrassing position. The 
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Convention of Algeciras, which gave 
France and Spain the right to police the 
ports of Morocco, is signed by Abd-el- 
Aziz, and the French Government, there- 
fore, can only recognize him as the legit- 
imate Sultan. But the troops of Moroc- 
co and most of the tribes have espgused 
the cause of the new Sultan, and to con- 
quer the country against so fanatical and 
warlike a foe would be a difficult and ex- 
tensive enterprise. General Drude, who 
has been in charge of the French troops 
at Casablanca, was opposed to an aggres- 
sive policy, and advocated neutrality in 
the conflict for the throne, but he has 
been removed on the ground of his poor 
health, and General d’Amade takes his 
place. At once on his arrival at Casa- 
blanca, General d’Amade_ dispatched 
troops to occupy Rabat, in order to pro- 
tect the Spanish Consulate at that point. 
General d’Amade was military attaché of 
the British staff during the Boer War. 


& 

The Italian posses- 
sions in Somaliland 
have suffered during 
the last few weeks from raids by Abys- 
sinians from over the border. Many vil- 
lages were attacked, caravans pillaged 
and merchants robbed or captured. The 
Italian representative at Lugh went to 
the aid of the people with an armed 
force of natives, and had a hard fight 
with the Abyssinians. Apparently the 
Italian forces were defeated and with- 
drew to Lugh, which was blockaded and 
captured with heavy losses on both sides. 
The number of Abyssinians engaged is 
said to have been two thousand. On re- 
ceipt of the news, the Italian Minister to 
Abyssinia at Addis Abada immediately 
presented a protest to King Menelik 
against the violation of the treaty be- 
tween Italy and Abyssinia, which guar- 
antees the safety of traders and the oc- 
cupation of Lugh by the Italians pending 
the final settlement of the disputed 
boundary. The representatives of 
France, Great Britain and Germany sup- 
ported Italy in this demand. King 
Menelik expressed his sorrow at the af- 
fair, which had been done by chiefs con- 
trary to his orders, and he expressed his 
willingness to give satisfaction. He or- 
dered the recall of the Abyssinians from 
Lugh, the punishment of the guilty and 
the payment of an indemnity, 


Abyssinians Raid 
Italian Town 





over the shoal, the 

sunshine _ glistening 
upon the clean sand of the 
bottom, the huge monster 
held his way. The glare 
was not unpleasant to the giant ocean 
denizen. He had just risen from the deep 
chasm of the Gulf Stream where it 
sweeps past the colossal cliff-like wall 
just beyond the edge of the Hatteras 
Shoals, and in the profound depths there 
had been a silent blackness, impenetrable 
even to the eye of a fish. The glare of 
the sunshine made his eyes hurt a little, 
for he was unable to close them, even 
blink. He must keep them wide open, 
two glistening, filmy, round eyes which 
let in the light, the images of the sur- 
rounding sea, upon his brain. He could 
now see distinctly for some distance on 
all sides, albeit the green of the shore 
water closed the vision slightly, but he 
was alert, ready and searching for an en- 
counter with a victim, his six rows of 
razor-like teeth now and then being 
bared as he opened his jaws and drew 
back his hard, mobile lips, which, like the 
scabbard of a sword, covered the white 
line of cutters. The triangles set in sex- 
tet rows, fitting closely together, made a 
most excellent cutting machine, probably 
the best and most powerful grown in 
nature. 

A small skate lying close to the bottom 
saw the advancing shadow, and, instead 
of sucking close to the sand, gave a sud- 
den dart of terror and fled seaward, its 
side flukes whirling up the small parti- 
cles like dust upon a country road, leav- 
ing a smoky wake behind. Into this 
dived the giant with a fling of speed, his 
tail merely giving a whirling stroke and 
his huge side fins slanting to guide him 
true to the mark which was disappearing 
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into the green void eastward. The un- 
lucky skate saw the shadow drawing 
quickly over him. He was slipping along 
over the sand his fastest, but knew he 
was doomed. He gave one last, sidelong 
dart, flung up his long, whiplike tail, and 
then the cavernous jaws, opening close 
behind, suddenly opened wider, the teeth 
bared for an instant, and the monster 
swung upon his side to get his gaze fair- 
ly upon the object of his stroke. He 
seldom missed, and he could not see the 
object when it was right dead ahead, on 
account of the position of his eyes, which 
were set wide apart at either side of his 
broad skull. One last spurt of speed and 
lines of white cutters were above and 
below the doomed skate. Lightning-like 
they closed, and half of the creature went 
whirling over and over along the bottom, 
the spasmodic muscular action not end- 
ing with the severing of the body into 
two equal parts. Circling slowly, and 
very much at his ease, the gigantic ma- 
rauder came close along the sand, picked 
up the remainder of his victim, and then 
held his way serenely along toward the 
Outer Diamond Shoal. 

The water grew shallower as he drew 
nearer the land. He could see the tower 
of the Hatteras lighthouse five miles 
away shoreward, and he heard the thun- 
derous snore of the breakers which fell 
incessantly upon the shoals. The water 
began to lift with the roll of the sea be- 
hind him, and he knew it was rising to 
the steep-crested seas which gradually 
broke and roared away in a white smoth- 
er of snowy foam suds, going bodily 
shoreward and carrying everything mov- 
able along with it that could not: get be- 
low the foaming crest. He knew this 
was good hunting ground, for he feared 
not the breakers at all, knowing that as 
long as he remained well out he could 





































find plenty of water to go under the roar- 
ing crests when they threatened him with 
the landward rush, But there were other 
denizens of the sea who were not as 
strong or as wary. They were always in 
danger of getting caught in the roll, and 
then, when they were struggling to save 
themselves from being washed in upon 
the sand, he would throw his huge bulk 
upon them and have them at his mercy, 
which meant they would be instantly 
killed. 

There was no feeling of pity for the 
unfortunate weaker animals who failed 
to stand the rush of the waves. With 
the huge shark was only that relentless 
savagery, that implacable singleness of 
purpose, the purpose was always deadly. 
He killed everything that came in his 
path and it mattered not if the victim was 
fit for food—he killed anyhow. Many 
generations of predatory ancestors had 
given his brain a peculiar development, 
that which defines the initiative in all 
matters ; he never hesitated to attack, no 
matter what the object, and he never 
withdrew until his victim was killed. 
He was a pirate of the deep ocean and all 
animals except the toothed whales were 
his enemies. The warm-blooded whales 
he never disturbed. Some long-inherited 
instinct told him to leave them alone, and 
within him was a half-developed dread 
of their mighty presence. When they 
came within his vision he slunk silently 
away and sought hunting grounds else- 
where. The leviathans never noticed him 
and never appeared to any of his class, 
confining their hunting to the deeper 
ocean where the soft cuttle-fish or giant 
squid haunted the rock caves. Only 
after being sure a monster was dead 
would he approach; then sperm-whales 
and black-fish, toothed and untoothed, all 
fell a victim to his insatiable appetite, 
for he was a veritable scavenger. 

In the lifting water of the shoals the 
blue-fish swarmed along, swimming 
slowly northward. They were wary and 
active and were flanked by a band of 
porpoises, who watched them closely but 
dared not attack unless they found the 
smaller fish in trouble. Into the solid 
phalanx the marauder of the deep ocean 
plunged headlong. 

The triangular - toothed sharks are 
plentiful, but the peculiar development 
of the giants of the species, called “genus 
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carcharodon” is rare, some authorities 
believing them extinct, or almost so. 
But this monster was of ancient lineage. 
Right into the thitk of the swarming fish 
he swung his length, his twenty-foot 
body making a path, and while he tore 
his way thru he rolled from side to side 
to get a good view of the whirling, striv- 
ing bodies which surged away in frantic 
haste. 

At intervals he opened his mouth, 
and it opened a full two feet sheer, while 
his jaws slipped forward and the ivory 
rows of cutters chopped suddenly upon 
some unfortunate. He tore his way back 
and forth several times, but only managed 
to get a few pounds of the active school. 
It annoyed him and he slunk away to the 
shoaler water, forcing the band of sea- 
pigs to give him room as he went. 

Among the struggling blue-fish were 
some who had met the edges of the tri- 
angles, and these few fell to the rear, 
straggling along with the peculiar move- 
ment of a wounded fish. Nowhere in the 
world is the instinctive knowledge of 
cause and effect so well understood as 
among the denizens of the ocean. The 
porpoises singled the stragglers out at 
once and there was a sudden dash at 
them, some of the more agile sea-pigs 
leaping high in the air as they rushed 
forward, then plunging gracefully head- 
long and keeping up a speed that was 
marvelous. There was a short and slight 
disturbance in the vicinity of the wound- 
ed blue-fish. Then these wounded were 
eliminated from the world of fear and 
trouble. They were wiped out complete- 
ly, their bodies giving sustenance to the 
more powerful foe. Such is the economy 
of Nature, cruel, relentless and bitterly 
savage. Only the strong and lucky sur- 
vive. t > 

But in the struggle for the wounded 
one of the porpoises received a cut from 
a pair of jaws armed with canine teeth. 
It let out much blood and attracted at- 
tention which was dangerous. The sea- 
pig,. strong and vigorous as he was, in- 
stinctively knew he was watched by his 
fellows and it was time for him to seek 
seclusion. He dropt quickly to the bot- 
tom and slunk for the shoaler water, 
where he might get a chance to turn out 
and go to sea again by passing astern of 
the school. 

In the edge of the breakers lay the 
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giant monster waiting for some game tu 
come along. He let himself be rocked 
by the swell and rolled shoreward for a 
space, then driving ahead again to meet 
the coming sea. He was close down 
upon the white sand and his huge form 
lay like a dark shadow on the bottom. 
The bleeding sea-pig came slowly in and 
was just about to circle around to meet 
the lifting water when he noticed the 
shadow upon the bottom. He was not 
afraid of sharks, for he was armed with 
the long jaw and sharp teeth of his race, 
while with his tremendous vitality and 
activity made him capable of taking care 
of himself. But the blood still trailed 
from his cut and left its tinge to the sea. 


It was the signal for attack from ever 


It roused the shark 
lazy contemplation of the 


weaker enemies. 
from his 
shoals. 

The old pirate swung himself head on 
and for a moment gazed at the fat por- 
poise. Then with his rushing charge he 
drove straight for him, his cutters bar- 
ing themselves and his jaws ready for the 
strike. Like a huge twenty-foot bolt he 
drove at the sea-pig, the smaller fellow, 
not over seven feet long, waiting just a 
moment, then plunging at him with equal 
fury. 

With all the shark family there is the 
necessity of turning upon the side if the 
object of their strike is above them. A 
shark cannot see above him, nor can he 
bite until the object is below the level 
of his great, curved snout. The porpoise 
sees little above him, but can bite and 
snap with the lightning-like rapidity of a 
bull-terrier, and it makes no difference 
where the object lies as long as it is with- 
in reach of his stroke. It is always the 
object of the shark to get the foe beneath 
him; then he can strike without turning 
and see as distinctly as anything that 
swims, except, perhaps, the sword-fish, 
whose eye is larger than any living or- 
ganism that spends its time in the sun- 
light. 

The huge shark with his lumbering 
bulk, weighing, perhaps, a thousand 
pounds, came on with jaws open. He 
struck just as the porpoise swung like 
lightning and fastened to the monster’s 
side fluke. The shark’s cutters tore a 


great gash in the fat of the sea-pig, but 
failed to bite, while the teeth of the small- 
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er antagonist met and fastened like the 
grip, of a bull-dog. The force of the 
charge carried the shark along some 
fathoms, and as he was far heavier he 
dragged the sea-pig, who was holding 
gamely to his fluke, the two lying side by 
side. Then began the real battle. The 
issue depending upon the staying powers 
of the smaller animal. 

Rolling over and over the shark 
dragged the holding porpoise thru the 
breakers, making for the deeper water, 
where he would have a better chance to 
break the grip which had closed upon 
him. The wounded sea-pig tore and 
shook with his hold, trying to open up 
the wound and tear out the piece he held. 
He kept backing up to keep clear of the 
great jaws which opened and closed just 
out of reach. 

Had the old pirate’s hide been any 
other than his own, the battle would not 
have been so one-sided. Nothing can 
tear a shark’s hide. It is as thick as sole- 
leather and twice as tough. . The teeth 
of the sea-pig fastened but would not 
cut or tear out the wound, and the punc- 
tures were of small consequence to such 
a monster as his antagonist. He shook 
and struggled, but only succeeded in tir- 
ing himself, while the shark rolled and 
rolled, twisted and turned, waiting for 
the time which he knew would come 
when the teeth of the smaller animal 
would give and he would reach him with 
those cutters. One good hold and there 
would be no question of the effects of 
the bite. 

After a little while the porpoise grew 
less wary in swinging away from the 
turning shark. He was growing tired, 
but shook and struggled on, doing the 
best he could. Suddenly his tail flukes 
came within reach of the jaws. There 
was a quick stroke and the fluke on that 
side came away as clear as tho sheared 
off by metal shears, the curve of the 
monster jaws showing the exact outline 
of the bite. 

This was the beginning of the end. 
The sea-pig could no longer get enough 
leverage to keep clear, and struggle as 
he did, the swinging of the huge head 
came nearer and nearer at each suc- 
cessive effort. The porpoise was weak- 
ening from the bite and his grip was 
slacking up. Then the shark, feeling the 
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end approaching, redoubled his efforts 
and at last rolled clear. 

He was a heavy brute, the old pirate 
of the ocean, and he lay perfectly still for 
a moment before making a finish. He 
knew he was master of the situation, and 
instead of plunging in full speed, he 
turned his head slowly in the direction 
of the porpoise. The sea-pig, knowing 


his end was at hand, did the instinctive. 


thing which he should not—that is, he 
turned and fled seaward. The shark was 
waiting for this movement, and with a 
mighty sweep, plunged into his wake, his 
huge, heavy flukes at last giving full 
power. In a moment he was up along- 
side. In another he had struck the sea- 
pig with his jaws open, struck him just 
back of his ribs, and the piece of fat and 
beef he cut out would have weighed 
twenty pounds. Swinging slowly away, 
as if there was nothing more to 
exert himself about, the monster bolted 
the mouthful, and then waited until the 
spasmodic twisting and twitching of the 
dying porpoise ceased before* continuing 
the meal. He was a very fat and juicy 
porpoise, and after he had eaten a couple 
of hundred pounds of him he tired and 
swayed slowly away, leaving the carcass 
to the hangers-on who had collected at 
no great distance to finish. Crabs, por- 
gies, sculpins and hundreds of small fry 
now took a hand, and in an incredibly 
short time nothing but the heavier bones 
of the sea-pig were left to show that he 
had. existed but a few hours before. 

Slowly to the southward the marauder 
held his way, following the shoals until 
the entrance of the Cape Fear River 
opened ahead and the rips of the Frying 
Pan stirred up the sands until the water 
was thick and turgid. This seemed like 
good hunting round, and he slowed his 
pace to a drift to cross the shoals with 
the current. 

Crossing over he made his way into 
the river mouth. The tide was running 
in and it carried him sluggishly up 
stream. He drifted along like a great 
log close to the bottom, and he kept a 
lookout for game which he knew should 
be near the shore. 

Across the current lay a line of stakes, 
a long line of ‘poles stretching far out 
into the stream. Along the top of them 
ran a thin line and below this sank a fine 
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network of meshes, reaching downward 
to the bottom. The monster let himself 
drift slowly up against this and won- 
dered what it was for. He poked it 
gently with his great snout and found 
that it gave easily, but the meshes held 
and slowly came back to their place when 
he ceased to press upon them. He drift- 
ed slowly along the length of this pe- 
culiar arrangement and came to a pocket, 
a pound where there were thousands of 
bluefish, rockfish and other choice small 
fry. It was easy to grasp them by 
mouthfuls, and he gave his savage nature 
full sway, killing them by hundreds and 
eating as many as he felt like. Many 
more, cut in two by his terrible triangles, 
floated and drifted about upon the sur- 
face and bottom. Then, when he had 
the remaining swarm panic-stricken, he 
rushed them wantonly about the enclos- 
ure, and finally plunged thru the net 
himself in his lust for the slaughter. 
This killing -caused some disturbance 
in the sea and was noticed by some fish- 
ermen who made their living from the 
proceeds of that net. They quickly and 
rightly solved the problem of its cause, 
and throwing some gear into their small 
boat, they shoved off, three rowing and 
one standing up steering with an oar, 
keeping the disturbed water in close ob- 
servance as the boat advanced. The 
ruthless marauder, having gone thru the 
meshes, came slowly back for more de- 
struction and wanton killing. He fol- 


_ lowed the line of net again and was soon 


in the enclosure. 

About this time the small boat with the 
crew of four men arrived at the pound. 
A man standing in the bows held a har- 
poon ready. The water was not deep at 
this inner. end of the net and he could 
see the giant shadow of the deep sea 
monster moving about beneath the sur- 
face. As the shark rose to strike at some 
of the fish, the man hurled the iron and 
drove it thru his thick hide deep into his 
back. 

The dull pain of the powerful stroke 
awoke the faculties of the monster. He 
realized he was attacked from above and 
he saw the shadow of the small boat as 
long as himself almost directly over him. 
His first desire was to strike and he rose 
slowly, not quite certain as to what the 
thing was. He saw the peculiar objects, 
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the forms of the men, and saw also that 
the boat was not a living thing which 
he could cut up. Then another biting 
pain stung him furiously in the spine 
and he swung around and fled, towing 
the small craft after him. 

‘ This panic was instinctive, it was the 
natural panic of all organisms which are 
suddenly confronted by dangers they do 
not understand. The huge shark fled 
seaward and the men in the small boat 
hauled line, trying to get the fellow close 
enough to fire at with a musket which, 
loaded with a charge of powder and soft 
lead bullet of the ancient type, they kept 
ready. The channel was reached, the 
buoy swinging for the flood tearing past 
as tho the small boat was under power 
of mighty engines. Forward the bow 
pushed a spread of foam away on both 
sides and the men, arranging themselves, 
sat three aft and one forward, letting 
the craft rush away with her tow. 

But this panic did not last long. The 
old pirate, feeling the dead pull upon his 
back muscles, began to slow up to see 
what he could do to relieve himself of his 
burden. He allowed himself to be slow- 
ly hauled alongside, hoping for a chance 
to get a stroke at his enemies. They 
hauled him up gingerly enough, and one 
man lifted the musket ready for the shot 
as soon as the shark broke water. Slow- 
ly and like a dead weight the shark drew 
near the surface. He was lying still, al- 
lowing the line to be hauled in without 
resistance. 

Suddenly his snout showed just be- 
neath the boat’s bow. The man hauling 
line gave a yell to the gunner and yanked 
heavily upon the monster to raise him 
clear of the water. He broke clear and 
at that instant the man with the gun 
fired point blank at his head. 

It was as if a signal had been given 
for the struggle to begin. The soft lead 
bullet tore thru the snout and came out 
thru the open jaws, passing into the sea 
thru the open mouth. It was a ragged 
wound, but it missed the brain and a 
hole thru the nose was painful, but not 
in any way dangerous to the fish. With 
the agony of the wound he swung along- 
side and smashed furiously against the 
small boat, striking her with both head 
and tail. The man holding the line to 
the harpoon iron was forced to slack it 
up, then to keep the monster near the 
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surface until they could fire at him again ; 
the fisherman took a turn around a 
thwart to hold on while the man with the 
gun loaded again as fast as he could. 
Raising his head in savage fury, the 
shark cut and struck in all directions. 
He tore the sea to foam about the small 
boat and the men were obscured in the 
storm of flying water. The boat was 
half full from the wash of the tail flukes, 
but the men were used to danger and 
held on grimly. The blood from the 
wound in the shark’s nose flew over them 
in a red shower when he threshed about, 
and once he almost seized the gunwale 
in his mouth. Just before the man suc- 
ceeded in loading the musket, the man 
with the line was forced to slack away 
and the monster sank slowly down out of 
sight, leaving a red trail behind him. 
Slowly the men hove him up again. 


‘He swam strongly away, but they drew 


the small boat toward him in spite of this, 
he towing them rapidly to the entrance. 
Across the bar the breakers fell and the 
tide set the fight right straight over the 
shoal. 

The shallow water forced the shark to 
come near the surface again, and as the 
boat was close aboard him, the man with 
the gun drove another bullet thru. his 
head, missing the brain again, but mak- 
ing an ugly wound. The shock of the 
lead staggered the great fish for a mo- 
ment and he slacked up his efforts. Then 
the feeling that his end was approaching 
came upon him, and he gathered himself 
for his last struggle. Deep in his old 
pirate heart lay the savage instinct of 
making his last stand eventful, making 
his enemies pay the price of his life. He 
shook himself, swung around and 
whirled up alongside in a smother of 
foam, biting, striking and giving smash- 
ing blows with his tail. His cutters met 
upon the gunwale, just missing the hand 
of one man. They tore out a large piece 
of the wood. Sullenly his spirit rose for 
the furious fight, waxing higher and 
higher, his whirling and twisting to get 
clear of that iron in his back becoming 
more amazing. They had to slack away 
the line at various intervals, but he never 
relaxed again, never took an instant’s 
rest. The tide set the small boat nearer 
and nearer the breaking water. The man 
farthest forward saw the danger. 

“Pass the hatchet,” he yelled. 
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“No, don’t cut adrift; hold on a bit 
longer—we’ll go thru,” called the one in 
command. 

A high sea rose just ahead, its crest 
lifting higher and higher until it was as 
steep as a wall. Then it topped a mo- 
ment and fell with a dull roar, and under 
it drove the monster shark, hauling the 
boat after him. 

The small craft rose end on, rose 
straight up in the air for an instant. The 
rushing surge burst over her bow, half 
filling her. Then she fell over and into 
the white water beyond. She had gone 
thru the first breaker. In the white 
water the shark was plainly in view. He 
struggled near the surface, for there was 
not a fathom beneath him. As his head 
rose another bullet struck him, but he 
never wavered for an instant; he tore 
the suds into a spray and bit even more 
furiously. 

The suction of the next sea suddenly 
sent the boat ahead, the line grew slack 
for a moment, and then the instant of the 
monster’s chance came to him—came 
even when the knowledge in his dying 
heart told him it was too late. He swung 
with a mighty sweep, cut the line with 
one strike and drove under the sea that 
rose and burst solidly over the boat. 

Relieved of the pull ahead, the craft 
swung up broadside, poised for an in- 
stant upon the foaming crest of the 
breaker, then rolled over and over and 
was swept shoreward in the rush of 
foam, 

The men came to the surface and 
fought their way back to her, their, 
minds occupied with the feeling of the 
expected drag from below, their faces 
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white with the excitement and danger of 
the affair. They all gained her, but as 
the tide set them and held them in the 
breaking water, they were unable to get 
the boat clear of water, and she settled 
down until the gunwale was just awash. . 
Over this sunken wreck the surge. burst 
and rolled at each sea, the men forced 
to keep under water and support them- 
selves by holding her sides. 

The giant old pirate felt himself free. 
He was terribly wounded, bleeding from 
three bullet holes and the iron in his 
back, but his spirit was neither cowed 
nor broken. He swung around for the 
finish, the finish which had come late, but 
which would be his own. 

After the second sea only three heads 
appeared above the boat’s gunwale. Soon 
two, then one, and the last man screamed 
in horror and flung himself flat into the 
sunken craft, holding both gunwales with 
his hands and hoping to keep the craft 
upon its keel, his only hope. 

The giant from the ocean could not 
count. He nosed about the swamped 
small boat, found nothing except wood to 
set his cutters upon. Then his weakness 
coming upon him with the drain from 
his wounds, h® swam slowly away. 
Under the foaming crests of the seas he 
drove with his remaining energy. The 
open ocean lay to the eastward and the 
water deepened as he swam on. He 
neither turned to right or left, but held 
his way out, went due east into the 
mighty sea from whence he had come. 

When the tide turned the small boat 
and its remaining occupant drifted slowly 
into the Cape Fear River and grounded. 
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A Simple Creed 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 


To do Thy will, 
My fate to fill, 
My daily work to do; 
To scorn the mean, 
To keep me .clean, 
Nor chide, tho gains be few. 


To bear the rood, 
To see the good, 
To help my brother’s need, 
To be forgiven, 
To hope for heaven— 
These sitm my code and creed. 
Cincinnati, Opto. 








PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT ELIOT. 
Hung on the walls of the Harvard Unibdn and recently painted by John S. Sargent. From q Copley print, 
Copyright, 1907, by Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston, 
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Discovery of the Temple of the 
Heretic King 


BY PROF. JAMES HENRY BREASTED, P8.D. 


Drrecter oF THe Ecyptian Expepition oF THE University oF CHIcaco 


E were in the midst of that thou- 
sand miles of wild isolation 
which may be called the cata- 

ract region of the Nile, where the great 
river winds northward thru the eastern 
end of the desolate, rocky Sahara in two 
enormous curves, forming together a vast 
S, broken at six different places by dan- 
gerous rapids, known since the Greek 
geographers as the Cataracts of the Nile, 
two of which are over 125 miles in length. 
Three thousand years before Christ the 
Pharaohs had begun the slow absorption 
of this region, until, by the fifteenth cen- 
tury B. C., they had gained the northern 
loop of the S and established their final 
frentier at about the middle of it. They 


never gained the southern loop. We were 
endeavoring to follow the course of the 
river, going with the current, and to 
gather exhaustively every surviving rec- 
ord of the Pharaohs in this most distant 
of their conquests. In a twenty-five foot 
felucca we had crossed the Pharaohs’ 
southern frontier, thru the fierce and dif- 
ficult rapids of the Fourth Cataract region 
about 140 miles long. At its foot. we had 
spent weeks among the monuments of 
Gebel Barkal, the anciént Napata, the 
capital of Nubia, where dwelt the Nubian 
Dynasty of Egypt, against whom Isaiah 
fulminated in the streets of Jerusalem as 
Sennacherib beleaguered the holy city. 
At Napata we had embarked in two heavy 














COLUMNS OF IKHNATON’S MONOTHEISTIC TEMPLE AT GEM-ATON, MODERN SESEBI. 


Looking eastward to the Nile and the. village of Dulgo on the other shore. 
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City wall on the left. 


gyassas, as the natives call their clumsy, 
high-prowed cargo boats, usually from 
forty to ninety feet long: Passing into 
the northern loop of the great S, our huge 
sails were of little use against the prevail- 
ing north wind, save as we descended the 
rapids of the Third Cataract, where the 
canvas acted as a brake and eased our 
motion in the swift current, saving us 
from many a fatal crash on the ugly rocks 
plentifully scattered in midstream. As 
we were passing out of the last rapid we 
had, however, run full upon a_ hidden 
rock, smashing a hcle in the bow, so that 
our craft filled and went down within ten 
minutes. Luckily for us and all our rec- 
ords, a heavy cross wind-drove ts‘rapidly 
shoreward, so that we grounded just as 
the hull sank. It was after days of labor 
recovering our water-soaked supplies and 
equipment, and patching the defunct 
craft, that we set off again for the temple 
of Sesebi, then but a few miles below us. 

Situated as it is at the foot of the Third 
Cataract, a few miles below the Kagbar 
Rapid, separated from the south by the 
upper cataracts, and from the north by 
the long and terrible rapids of the Second 


A CORNER OF IKHNATON’S ANCIENT CITY OF GEM-ATON (FOURTEENTH CENTURY, B. C.). 
The Temple on the right, between them mounds covering ancient houses. 





Cataract, it lies in the heart of the most 
inaccessible region of Nubia. It has 
therefore not often been visited by Euro- 
peans. First reported by the Frenchman 
Cailliaud, and the Englishman Wadding- 
ton in 1821, the first visitor who could 
read its records was the great Prussian, 
Lepsius, who in 1844 spent a few hours 
there. He discovered and reported that 
the columns of the temple bear the name 
and reliefs of Seti I of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty (1300 B. C.). Since then the 
place has been visited only by Budge, of 
the British Museum, who went thither 
with men and tools for excavation in 
1905, but reported as follows: 

“This temple was built by Seti I. 
An examination of Seti’s temple convinced 
the inspector and myself that it would be a 
waste of money to dig there.” 
There was little intimation therefore that 
our labors and misfortunes as we issued 
from the Third Cataract were now about 
to be rewarded by the most important 
discovery of our winter’s campaign. 

Escaping the insistent roar of the cata- 
ract which for days had besieged our 
ears, and throwing many an anxious 
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glance at the dubious patch which cov- Looking southwestward from the neigh- 
ered the great hole in our wounded bow, boring hill of Sese the temple of Sesebi 
we rounded the bend above Sesebi, and and its ancient city are lost in the wide 


PALIMPSEST RELIEF ON ONE OF THE COLUMNS OF IKHNATON’S TEMPLE. 


Amon stands at the left, Seti I at the right worships him with uplifted arms. Seti’s form covers the earlier 
expunged figure of Ikhnaton, whose uplifted arms and pointed kilt in front may be discerned (even in the pho- 
tograph), having not been entirely expunged like the rest of his figure. On the original portrait profile of Ikh- 
naton all is traceable except the lips. The chisel marks of the oppeion may be seen even in the photo- 
seove. The old lines of Ikhnaton’s form have been penciled in the photograph to make them clearer in the 
above cut. ~ 


across the wide sands of an intervening plain which stretches far away westward 
island we saw the distant columns of the from the Nile to the distant hills of the 
temple rising on the west shore, but a Sahara. The air was now so obscured 
few minutes’ walk from the water’s edge. by the flying dust and sand of a violent 
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tempest that the temple was barely dis- 
tinguishable. The violence of the wind 
- was such that work upon the temple was 
almost impossible, and it did not subside 
in the least during our stay there, Sixty 
years ago Lepsius had the same experi- 
ence at the place, and was therefore un- 
able to make any paper squeezes of the 
inscriptions. e 
Altho expecting nothing new here, the 
situation and the yast solitude of the 
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survivors. The temple stood in the 
northwest corner of the city, the walls of 
which were nearly 25 feet thick. Both 
city and temple were laid out on a rectan- 
gular plan, pretty accurately coinciding 
with the cardinal points. In the western 
half of the town the remains of the sun- 
burnt brick houses were still distinctly 
visible. 

Turning then to the records on the 
columns, the figure of Seti I, as reported 











THE PLAIN OF SESEBI. 
On the left is the Nile. In the middle the columns of the Temple and the walls and mounds of the ancient 


city. 


western desert in which the temple stood 
interested me greatly, and I set off alone 
in the biting sand storm to examine the 
place. I found a sandstone building 
about 130 feet long by some 62 feet in 
width. Most of the walls were down, 
and the blocks had been carried away by 
the Nubians for their own crude build- 
ings. Of the two colonnaded halls only 
three columns were now standing, and 
the fragments of a fourth, still erect in 
Lepsius’s time, were scattered among the 


The horizon and distant mountains are completely obscured by the sand storm. 


by Lepsius, was immediately discernible. 
Each of the columns bore a relief depict- 
ing the Pharaoh standing before Amon 
in the act of worship and sacrifice. The 
king was accompanied by the royal name 
in the usual oval, and all seemed clear 
and simple. Altho the gale made the use 
of a notebook almost impossible, I began 
to make a pencil record of all the reliefs 
until the weather should permit the use 
of the camera also. It was slow work. 
One would dodge out from the lee side 

















of a column during a momentary lull, 
make a hurried observation and hastily 
beat a retreat to escape a deluge of sand 
and to record the observation in the wel- 
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great revolutionary, the earliest mono- 
theist. Seti I was but a later interloper 
here; the builder was Ikhnaton, and this 
was the only surviving temple of his 

















ONE OF OUR “GYASSAS” AMONG THE ROCKS OF THE KAGBAR RAPIDS, AT THE FOOT OF 
WHICH IT WAS SHORTLY AFTERWARD WRECKED. 


come shelter of the column. As I began 
work I was soon disturbed by what were 
evidently intrusive symbols breaking into 
the reliefs of Seti I. I could make noth- 
ing of them, nor at first decide which 
were the older—the records of Seti I or 
the intrusive signs which interrupted the 
former. Behind the outlines of Amon I 
was endeavoring to discover the head of 
another divinity, when, dimly discernible 
thru Seti’s reliefs, and almost disappear- 
ing among the barbarous chisel marks of 
intentional expunction, I was suddenly 
confronted by the familiar outlines of 
King Ikhnaton’s figure. The unmistak- 
able lines of his striking and peculiar 
person were certainly there. I turned to 
the other columns, now knowing where 
to look and what to look for. An inter- 
val of search and baffling uncertainty! 
There he was on all the others also! 
These were palimpsest columns, and this 
was a monotheistic sun-temple of the 


monotheistic worship, and the first 
monument of his yet found in Nubia. 
Ikhnaton is the greatest and most indi- 
vidual personality in the early Oriental 
world. Gaining the throne when Egypt 
was mistress of the East, he had caught 
the earliest conception of universal power 
and dominion, and thus gradually gained 
the idea of a world-god, being the first 
man in history to attain this monotheistic 
conception, some eight centuries before it 
was reached by the Hebrews. He deified 
the fructifying heat of the sun and called 
his new divinity “Aton.” He gave his 
exalted idea practical expression, banish- 
ing the multiplicity of old gods and ex- 
punging their names on the monuments, 
even hacking out the plural “gods” wher- 
evet it could be found in the old records. 
He built a political and religious capital 
in Egypt—Akhet-Aton, now known as 
Tell el-Amarna—where the now famous 
cuneiform correspondence of the Asiatic 





















































rulers with him and his father was 
found. Several years before this visit to 
Sesebi I had found inscriptional evidence 
at Thebes which showed that he had also 
founded a religious capital in Nubia 
called Gem-Aton. It was then all clear. 
This was the temple of Gem-Aton, and 
the heavily-walled town in a corner of 
which it stood was the city of the unique 
ruler, who had by such means sought to 
bring Nubia, Egypt and contiguous 
Asia—his whole empire—under the do- 
minion of one god. For as the king sang 
to his god in 

“The countries of Syria and Nubia, 

The land of Egypt, 

Thou settest every man in his place.” 

When Ikhnaton died (about 1358 

B.C.), and the vindictive hatred of the 
ancient priesthoods triumphed over his 
revolutionary faith, his temples to the 
sole god thruout Egypt were without ex- 
ception destroyed, and their fragments 
have occasionally been found rebuilt into 
the temples of Ikhnaton’s successors. It 
was with mingled feelings that I realized 
that here in distant Nubia, in this deso- 
late reach of the Sahara, this remote sanc- 
tuary had escaped Ikhnaton’s enemies, 
and, altho it was now in a state of ruin, I 
was standing in the earliest surviving 
temple to monotheism. Having escaped 
the first outburst of wrath, owing to its 
remote and inaccessible situation, it re- 
mained unharmed for fifty years or more, 
when the iconoclastic Nubian officials of 
the zealous traditionalist, Seti I, found it 
still bearing the reliefs of the hated mono- 
theist, in which he was depicted worship- 
ing his sole god. Instead of destroying 
it, as had been done with all such tem- 
ples in Egypt, they hacked out the detest- 
ed reliefs, patched the unsightly surface 
with stucco, wherever it was too deeply 
sunken, and executed, partially upon the 
stone and partially upon the new stucco 
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patching, the reliefs of Seti I worshiping 
Amon the state god, to whom the sanctu- 
ary was now dedicated. When the new 
reliefs were painted in the usual colors 
all sign of Ikhnaton’s hated records had 
completely vanished. Thus the place be- 
came a city and temple of Aton’s rival, 
Amon. Its name, Gem-Aton, could not 
be purged from the mouths of the people, 
where it still survived. A thousand years 
afterward, when the theological odium 
attaching to the name had long since been 
forgotten, we find inscriptions mentioning 
“Amon, lord of Gem-Aton,” an official 
designation containing the names of the 
two rival deities, one of the strange 
ironies of history. From that time on 
we have no further knowledge of the 
place. When it fell into disuse and de- 
cay after the Christianization of the coun- 
try in the sixth century, the temple be- 
came a quarry for the neighboring Nu- 
bian kinglet. This continued till its walls 
had been almost entirely removed, and 
its columns one by one disappeared, leav- 
ing only four. Since 1844 even one of 


" these has fallen. Centuries ago the stucco 


patching fell out and the secret of the 
weatherbeaten columns lay awaiting the 
exhaustive examination which would re- 
veal the remarkable origin of the place. 
But who knows what still lies beneath the 
temple site and the whole town, which 
are cumbered with rubbish and must 
cover much? The rapidly falling water 
of the river, which was making naviga- 
tion difficult, gave us no time to put down 
even a trial shaft, or run a trench; and 
there still survives yonder in remote Nu- 
bia a temple and city of Ikhnaton un- 
touched by the spade of the excavator. 
What secrets of the world’s first mono- 
theist still lie hidden there remain for the 
future excavator who may penetrate into 
this inaccessible region. 
Cutcaco UNIVERSITY. 


























Judge Cleland and Chicago’s Four 
Hundred 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


[Since this article was written we understand that the politicians have had their way, 
and Judge Cleland is to be removed from the court described in the following article and 


is to try civil cases hereafter.—Ep1rTor.] 


HE municipal courts of Chicago 
EE have been in operation not quite a 
- year. It will soon be time to esti- 
mate, on the basis of twelve months’ ex- 
perience, the probable success of the sys- 
tem that put out of business the disrepu- 
table justice shops. Of that new system 
as a whole it is not my present intention 
to write. But there is one branch of that 
court which has been in operation even a 
shorter time than a year, of which I want 
to tell something. I have just sat on the 
bench beside Judge Cleland as he issued 
his one thousandth parole, and that is a 
good time to take account of stock. From 
9 o'clock in the morning until 3 in the 
afternoon, with never an intermission 
save five minutes for a glass of milk, 
the judge sat at his desk, and I sat with 
him while the docket ground its course. 
It was a representative day’s work, and 
when it was over the judge told me the 
whole story of the court from its begin- 
ning. I desire to tell it, partly as I saw it 
and partly as he told it. 

When the new municipal courts were 
established, McKenzie Cleland had prac- 
tically the unanimous support of the Chi- 
cago bar for a place on the municipal 
bench. But not a few of the lawyers 


were ready to take it all back when they 
learned that he was assigned to the crim- 
He had never tried a criminal 
He had had absolutely 


inal side. 
case in his life. 





no experience in criminal iaw. He count- 
ed himself entirely unfit for such work, 
and consented to take the place for a 
fortnight because there had been a slip 
in the appointments that seemed to make 
it necessary for him to accept a tetn- 
porary assignment. And he got there for 
good, and has made his calling and elec- 
tion sure. The court opened last Febru- 
ary, and he has made it a unique in- 
stitution. 

The Maxwell Street Police Station is 
situated-in the Ghetto. The courtroom 
is of the usual police court character, 
save that it is light and bright, and has 
pictures on the walls. The seats are filled 
with as ill assorted a lot of people as ever 
were collared and shaken together by the 
strong arm of the law; and as for the 
cells in the basement, they are undesira- 
ble. The building is of the old police 
court type, and there is nothing pleasant 
to be said about the jail part of it. The 
way of transgressors is hard. It is only 
the court methods that are changed, and 
these have modified somewhat the hard 
outlines of the courtroom. As for the 
rest, it is like other police stations, and 
that is not saying much. The only good 
thing I can say about the cells is that 
most of them are empty. And that is a 
very good thing to say. 

When Judge Cleland took this court 
last February, under new power given 
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the city in the matter of its courts, he had 
no new body of criminal law to adminis- 
ter. The same old laws are on the books 
that have grown up out of the cruel ex- 
perience of the ages. And these laws 


compelled him to do many things which 
he did not want to do, and he is a be- 
lievet in the enforcement of every law, 
good or bad, so long as it is a law. It 
seemed to him that in some way the op- 
eration of the criminal law should be con- 
_ structive, and he found it only punitive. 


looking after men who were down by 
appointing an “elder brother” to see to 
each one of its tempted men. It was that 
suggestion that started his new method. 
He got together seventy-five men, law- 
yers who practice in his court and busi- 
ness men of the district, and told them 
what he was trying to work out, and 
they agreed to help him. Each of the 
business men agreed to be an elder 
brother to some tempted man. The num- 
ber of elder brothers increased till now 














JUDGE CLELAND AND HIS COURT. - 


It seemed to him further that revenge 
should be eliminated. 

Theoretically there is no revenge in the 
enforcement of law ; but practically most 
laws are not enforced unless some one 
prosecutes. It seemed to him also that 
convictions should be far more certain 
in cases where guilt is proved, but that 
so far as possible needless disgrace should 
be spared. 

Judge Cleland talked the matter over 
with a prominent railroad man, who told 
him of a church that was in the habit of 


. 


there are four hundred. These are the 
Chicago Four Hundred, and Judge Cle- 
land is their leader. 

Let me describe some of the cases I 
saw and heard. This, for instance, hap- 
pened to be the one thousandth: A man 
was brought in drunk last night. He had 
spent the night in the cell. He stands be- 
fore the judge, barely sober. It is his 
first arrest. He is married and has five 
children, the oldest thirteen years of age. 
He speaks a little English. He gets 
drunk habitually, and his family is very 
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poor, but, he is not boisterous, and would 
be a decent man if he would let liquor 
alone. The law gives little liberty in such 
a case. He may be found not guilty, and 
sent home with a lecture, or he may be 
fined, and since he has no money, he may 
be sent to the Bridewell to work out his 


fine at 50 cents a day, his wife and chil- 


dren subsisting on charity while he is in 
jail. That is all that the law provides for 
such a case. And in a city not far away 
from Chicago on one morning only a 
month ago, 167 cases, of which this may 
be regarded as a fair specimen, were 
ground out in ninety minutes; a rate of 
speed, as Judge Cleland remarks, just 
about equaling that with which they dis- 
pose of hogs at the stock yards. 

Judge Cleland asks, “Where is this 
man’s wife?” She is not here. The man 
is.sent back to his cell for an hour or two 


till the officers go out and find his wife.. 


Meantime the court goes on. At length 
the woman appears, accompanied by the 
eldest child, a girl of thirteen, but look- 
ing as if she were eight. She and her 
mother wear shawls over their heads, and 
they stand, stolid, beside the husband. 
An interpreter is necessary for a time, 
but soon the little girl is discovered to 
speak good English, and the judge’s lec- 
ture becomes the more impressive when 
interpreted to the parents by the child. 
The mother, too, drinks, but not usually 
to excess. The judge tells them that the 
easiest thing for him to do is to send the 
husband to the Bridewell and be done 
with the matter; but that if the man is 
sorry, as he says he is, and will promise 
faithfully never to touch liquor, to go 
back to work and take care of his family, 
he will not punish him. The promise is 
made very readily, and the man is re- 
leased on parole. But this is not the end. 
The court sentences the man to the maxi- 
mum fine and imprisonment. He then 
considers that a motion is made to va- 
cate that sentence. He postpones action 
on this motion for two weeks, and re- 
leases the man on his own bond of $200 
to appear at that time. In order that he 
may not lose time from his work, he is to 
come to a night session of the court, and 
bring his wife with him. They are then 
to tell him how matters have gone. If 


they are going well, he will continue the 
motion another two weeks, and so on. 
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. If, however, the man has been drinking, 
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the bond is forfeited. Moreover, if any 
of the officers see him enter a saloon for 
any purpose, they are charged to arrest 
him. Positive legai evidences of intoxi- 
cation are no longer necessary. It is in- 
cumbent on him to “make good.” The 
condition of the children became matter 
of inquiry. This little girl of thirteen has 
never risen above the second grade in 
school. She ought to be farther along. 
She is not in school at all, having been in 
the parochial school, and now being at 
home in order that her mother may work 
out. The judge declares this must stop. 
The man must support his family and 
send his children to school. He must no 
longer compel his wife to work out and 
his children to stay home that he may 
drink. And he will send some one to the 
home to keep in touch with matters there, 
and see that things improve. The parents 
must seek the moral betterment of their 
children, and the judge is in condition to 
compel it. That suspended sentence 
hangs over the man just as long as the 
judge cares to continue the motion to 
vacate. That is what gives power to the 
pledge. For the mere promise of this 
poor, crushed ignorant man is as worth- 
less as his $200 bond, save for the power 
which is to compel him to come in from 
time to time, and to go to jail if he does 
not “make good.” This was the one thou- 
sandth case; and I talked with the blue- 
eyed little figure in the shawl, the eight 
year old girl that had lived thirteen piti- 
ful years, and thought there was good 
reason to hope that better things were 
before her. She is going into the public 
school now, and is to have a chance to 
live. 

A red-faced, sullen, brutal looking man, 
not yet as sober as he ought to be, stands 
before the desk. He has been in the 
Bridewell more than once, and it did him 
little good, if any. He will not work, and 
he will drink. The rent, which is $7 a 
month, ‘is not paid. The furniture was 
bought on the instalment plan several 
months ago and cost $90; of this $24 
has been paid, and the payments have 
ceased. Last night the furniture firm 
sent a wagon and took every article of 
furniture out of the house. The land- 
lord is here to say that he will on no ac- 
count take the family back. The wife, 























with an infant in her arms, has no hope 
in her face. She stayed last night with 
a sister, but can stay there only a day or 
two. It seems an utterly hopeless case. 

“Did you get any good out of the 
Bridewell?” asks the judge. 

The man answers that each time he 
came out he was sober for a few weeks. 

Is he ready to go to work and be a 
man ? 

He returns a shuffling and evasive 
answer. 

The judge continues the case for two 
days. The man is led back to his cell. 
But the judge is not thru. He addresses 
the landlord: 

“T want you to take this family back.” 

“Your Honor, they’re no good. That 
man ‘will not work. I'll never get my 
rent.” 

“T will guarantee the first month’s 
rent,” said the judge. “Will you take 
them back ?” 

A reluctant consent is given. 

“Call up Klein Brothers, and tell them 
I mean to compel this man to work and 
pay the balance due on the furniture. 
Ask them if they will send the furniture 
back this afternoon.” 

In a little while, during which interval 
other cases have come to the front, the 
word comes that Klein Brothers are very 
glad to do as the judge suggests. And 
the judge thinks he sees a way to make 
a home out of those poor, wretched lives. 

Here comes a man who speaks the 
English language. He is a job printer, 
and is not a bad man, but has a weak 
chin. His wife is here, and his daughter 
of eighteen, a well looking girl. This 
man has been a frequent drinker for 
twenty years, his whole married life. Ex- 
cepting for that, he has been a good hus- 
band. Last night he came home drunk. 
When he was partly sober he became de- 
spondent, and turned on the gas with sui- 
cidal intent. His wife in terror called the 
police. He finished the night in jail, his 
first night behind bars. 

The judge says to him: “You are too 
good a man to be here. You have more 
intelligence and character than most men 
who come to this court. I propose to 
give you the limit of the law, and let you 
go on your promise not to touch a drop 
of liquor as long as you live. Will you 
promise ?” 
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The weak chin quivers, the blue eyes 
fill; the sad wife weeps silently; the girl 
looks up and waits. 

It is easy for such a man to promise. 
But the sting in the tail of the promise is 
the necessity of reporting, with his wife, 
once in two weeks, and telling how his 
promise is kept. 

It would be easy to fill the article with 
the cases I heard; and I turn from these 
only because it is important that I give 
the history of some that have promised 
and have had time to test the promise. 

Two brothers committed a burglary. 
They were guilty, and there would have 
been nothing to do but to bind them over 
to the Grand Jury, and have them sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for from one 
to fourteen years. The judge sent out 
and found the parents more to blame than 
the boys. He bound the boys over to the 
Grand Jury, considered a motion as made 
to vacate that decision; compelled the 
father to give bonds for the boys, and 
the boys to go to work and repay the cost 
of the articles stolen. He brought the 
whole family up once in two weeks. The 
boys are off the streets and at work. And 
every one is satisfied. There is no prob- 
ability that the Grand Jury will need to 
investigate that case. 

There was a man who was not decent, 
who had abandoned his wife, less decent, 
and she had him arrested for wife deser- 
tion, which now in Illinois is a criminal 
offense. They had six children. The 
judge gave him the limit of the law; sent 
him to work, and compelled him to make 
report; he is now earning $13.50 a week 
and she is keeping the house, and the 
judge thinks it better than that the man 
should have gone to jail and the woman 
to the devil and the children to the or- 
phan asylum. 

A boy was brought up who had a bad 
record. His father was sent for, and 
would not come. 

Then the judge issued a summons, and 
still the father would not come. 

“Send him to jail,” said the father; 
and then added, “Send him to hell, for all 
I care.” 

The judge made some remarks which 
he thought suited to the occasion, and 
issued a bench warrant for the father. 
He compelled the father to give bonds 
for the boy, and warned him that for any 
















































act of wantoness committed by the boy 
the father would be made to suffer. 
Then he sent them both home and now 
brings them up once in two weeks, and it 
is surprising how much interest the 
father now takes in his boy. Judge 
Cleland says he is in some danger of put- 
ting the Juvenile Court out of business 
by his prosecution of the parents of bad 
boys. 

Ten months ago a woman was arrested 
in a saloon in a very disreputable situa- 
tion. She was the mother of seven chil- 
dren. To compel her to leave her sur- 
roundings and go to work became.a pos- 
sibility under methods such as this court 
employs ; and as all policemen are deputy 
bailiffs, the court can keep track of such 
people on parole. She is now earning 
$2.50 a day in a milliner’s shop, has a 
neat home, and is behaving herself. The 
judge thinks that better than to have im- 
prisoned her, scattering her children, 
crushing out what little womanhood was 
left in her, and turning her out of jail in 
a few months still worse disgrated. 

‘Cases of this kind multiply so that I 
cannot tell many more of them. But a 
word ought to be said about the night 
sessions of the court. There are so many 
of them now that the judge himself can- 
not attend them all; and his head proba- 
tion officer presides over some of them. 
The people come, husbands and wives 
for the most part, and tell how they are 
getting on, and if they are do:nz well 
the cases are continued for two weeks 
more. The judge gives fatherly and en- 
couraging talks, little heart-to-heart ser- 
mons, to different couples; then they 
have some music. There is a piano in 
the judge’s chambers, and it is wheeled 
out for these night sessions. There are 


some flowers on the desk, and the occa-' 


sion is a sort of judicial church social. 
And the people who are trying to do bet- 
ter encourage each other, and thank the 
judge and sing “America” and go home. 

This surely is a queer docket for a 
court of justice; but then, as has been 
said, Judge Cleland had had no exper- 
ience in criminal law. 

Some of Judge Cleland’s penalties are 
not in the statute books at all. He tells 
a woman she must clean up her house ; 
and he has the probation officer report on 
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He tells a man 
that he must move to a better home, and 
pay a little higher rent in order to get a 
chance for his children to keep clean. He 
will not let a boy out who will not prom- 


its improved condition. 


ise to stop using cigarets. The way in 
which these conditions are fulfilled is his 
materia! for judging whether to vacate 
the judgment inflicting the penalty. That 
penalty hangs over the guilty man till the 
judge is sure his reformation is complete. 

Can a confirmed drunkard reform? 
The judge says he has been as skeptical 
as any one on that point. But he calls to 
memory the case of the woodchuck, hard 
pursued, that came to a tree: a wood- 
chuck can’t climb a tree, but this wood- 
chuck had to. So, he has thought it im- 
possible for drunkards to‘reform; but 
some drunkards have to. The stern 
necessity of reformation is what helps the 
weak will. But, considering that the clay 
from which. he would make men is al- 
ready badly tempered, he does not under- 
take the impossible. He remembers again 
a story, that of the boy who bought a 
bantam hen and was disappointed in the 
size of her eggs, but who got an ostrich 
egg from the parlor mantel and hung it 
above the bantam’s nest with the.inscrip- 
tion, “Fix your eye on this and do the 
best you can.” 

But Judge Cleland does not regard 
himself as conducting his court otherwise 
than strictly according to law. He finds 
the guilty guilty every time; but he says 
that in jury trials, so reluctant are men to 
disgrace other men and send them to jail, 
three-fourths of the men bound over to 
the Grand Jury and indicted by it are not 
found guilty, tho most of them are really 
guilty. Out of 388 men so tried in Chi- 
cago criminal courts in one month only 
fifty were convicted, and the rest, most 
of them guilty, went free. Those who 
went free did so by an overthrow of jus- 
tice, and those who went to jail may not 
have been profited thereby. Nor is it 
certain that the law has exhausted its re- 
sources when it chooses between killing 
men and locking them up. Something 
less monotonous, and more constructive, 
ought by this time to have been discov- 
ered. 

This is the way Judge Cleland talks 
about his methods, and he talks not like 
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a visionary man, but in the sanest pos- 
sible manner, and he seems to be making 
good. 

There still is opportunity enough to 
contrast the old method with this at close 
range, and to find the infelicities of the 
old way. 

“The old way is not equitable,” said 
the Judge. “Within a month in the same 
court in a certain city two men were fined 
for the same offense fifty dollars each. 
One of them ostentatiously paid his fine 
out of a one thousand dollar bill. The 
other went to the Bridewell to work one 
hundred days, paying that fine at fifty 
cents a day and coming out disgraced. 
And before he got out of jail his wife 
and four children arrived from Italy, and 
found themselves homeless and alone in 
a strange city. 

“Within a month a woman was arrest- 
ed dead drunk and sent up for forty 
days to work out a $20 fine. Five 
days later, in a little hut on the banks 
of the canal, six children were found 
nearly starved; they were her chil- 
dren. And her crime of drunkenness 
was less than the crime of the State 
against those six children. If in some 
way the mother could have been saved, 
that would have saved the children. 

“T know we have poor material, some- 
times, for the making of men. But if 
Burbank can make a degenerate plant 
into a beautiful flower, our courts ought 
now and then to be able to make good cit- 
izens out of unlovely men and women.” . 

A Burbank of human character, that is 
what Judge Cleland is making himself. 
And he believes that it is not only esthetic 
but economic good sense. He estimates 
that the men whom he might have sent 
to jail, and would have been compelled 
to send to jail had he followed the old 
method, have earned since February Ist 
$450,000. He holds that for them to have 
earned this and provided for their fam- 
ilies is far better than that the State 
should have kept them in idleness and 
that charitable institutions should have 
supported their children. 

As for the legality of what he is doing, 
he says he has looked carefully thru the 
statutes, and while he can find nothing 
that says he may do this, he also finds 
nothing that forbids it; and in fact all 
judges are in the habit of vacating deci- 
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sions for good cause, only he makes it 
the rule and not the exception ; but holds 
the suspended sentence as a means of 
grace. 

What proportion hold out? Of his one 
thousand and seven or eight paroled men, 
up to this evening, seventy-seven have 
fallen. And these men go to the Bride- 
well for the limit. Two of them came 
up this morning. 

“Didn’t you promise me faithfully that 
you would not touch a drop of liquor; 
that you would be good to your wife; 
that you would support your family?” 

“Yes, sir,’ but I thought it wasn’t 
much harm to drink a little.” 

“You thought so, did you? Well, you 
shall see! Do you remember what I 
promised you? I promised if you broke 
your promise you should go up for six 
months, and that is just what I shall do. 
I keep my promise.” 

So there are now more than seventy 
men in the Bridewell who have broken 
their promises. But more than nine hun- 
dred have behaved themselves well 
enough to keep their names on the con- 
tinued list and to be out and free; and 
most of these the judge believes are real- 
ly reformed. 

Judge Cleland is no visionary. He is 
a tall, clean-shaven Yankee; no genius, 
but level-headed ; no enthusiast, but kind 
hearted ; a professing Christian, but with 
no cant; a sensible lawyer who has been 
placed in a position which he never cov- 
eted, and is trying to do his work con- 
structively. In theory he is a stickler for 
the law exactly as it stands. The clerk 
tells every man in advance that he is en- 
titled to a jury trial, and lays before him 
the privilege of having all the technical 
nonsense of the ordinary court. The de- 
fendant having signed a form in which 
he waives the jury and certain other 
things, the judge gets down to hard 
sense, and finds out what the trouble is. 
Then he looks up the law, and gives the 
man not the minimum but almost invar- 
iably the maximum fine or sentence. 
Then he puts the man on his good be- 
havior, and tells him to make good. 

And the thing is so simple, so sensi- 
ble, so economical, so legal, the judge 
only wonders that it should have been left 
to him to discover the method. 

The four hundred elder brothers be- 
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lieve in it. Two of the Chicago banks have 
offered to start a savings bank account 
with $5 in it for any man from Judge 
Cleland’s court who will agree to put in 
$2 a month, and many of the paroled 
men have personal savings accounts. 
The lawyers in the court believe in it. 
In short, it seems to be giving satisfaction 
all round. 

I write this having just returned from 
a full day of it; and I can only say that it 
seems to me a wonderful thing. I am no 


oy 


The Prisoning of Song: 


BY GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


well; 


and the lyre, 
the . fire, 
praise. 


“I am the rapture of the nightingale 
Heavenward winging, 
The song in singing, 

Beauty audible. 


“With rumbling thunder and discordance 
hideous 
“ee gods and stars shall tumble from the 
SKy, 
But beauty’s curve enmarbled lives in Phidias, 
And Homer’s numbers cannot die. 


“To them that are my sisters thou hast given 
Eternity of bronze and script and stone; 

I, only I, must perish tempest-driven 
In the great stillness where no moan 
Is heard, wind stirs, or reed is blown.” 


Apollo wept. “Most sweet, most delicate, 
Death fears that he might tarry at thy gate 
Too fond, too long, 
And that, in listening, he forget the throng 
That call upon him with their piteous cries: 
Thy sweetness, hence, in every song 
Lives, and in each song dies.” 


*Copyright, 1907, by George Sylvester Viereck. 


THERE lay one weeping at Apollo’s feet 
Whose tuneful throat was like a golden 


Her tears unutterably sweet 
Made music as they fell. 


“Thee have I served, O Father, all my days, 
Yea, ere thy hand had made the lute-string 


Out of my heart I snatched the terror and 


And with my body wrought thy perfect 


stranger to courts and law trials. I have 
seen the punitive side of the law in many 
of its phases. But this seems to me to 
temper justice with mercy in a way so 
sensible and so Christian that I hope 
great things from it. Doubtless the plan 
will be found to have its defects, as all 
things hun.an have, but this is an attempt 
to make justice not retributive but con- 
structive, and to be worthy of the careful 
study of police courts everywhere. 


Oax Park, ILt. 








He paused, and impotent grief made dark 
His shining countenance, when, mark! 
There rose the proud Promethean race 
Unto whose voice the thunders hark, 
Who sailing in a fragile bark 
Behold the heavens face to face. 


Their arms both lands and oceans span, 
They hold the lightning in a vise, 
Yea, by incredible device, 
They prisoned sound in curious shells, 
And by thése signs and miracles 
Proclaimed the masterhood of man. 


O listen, all men, and rejoice, 
For lo, Caruso’s argent voice 
Endures as granite, even so, 
And Melba’s song like Plato’s thought 
Or like a mighty structure wrought 
By Michael Angelo. 


And when the land is perished, yea, 
When life forsakes us and the rust 
Has eaten bard and roundelay, 
Still from the silence of the dust 
Shall rise the song of yesterday! 


Oak Park, Itt. 





















The New York Rent Strike 


BY WILLIAM MAILLY 


{Mr. Mailly is a journalist who has made a special study of the Lower East Side of 
New York in its various aspects. Until recently he was National Secretary of the Socialist 


party of America.—Ep1rTor. ] 


EGINNING with a complaint from 

B less than a dozen people, the antt- 
high rent strike in New York has 
developed into a movement extending 
from the lower East Side to upper Har- 
lem, and spreading thruout Brooklyn on 


time so spontaneous a movement should 
receive such widespread support and 
sympathy invites special attention and in- 
quiry. The fact that the prevailing in- 
dustrial conditions tend to accentuate 
certain problems does not sufficiently ex- 

















A WOMAN STRIKE LEADER DENOUNCING THE LANDLORD. 


the east and reaching as far as Chicago 
on the west. There have been similar 
strikes in the past, but none so far-reach- 
ing and so well organized as this one. 
Instead of a few hundreds as heretofore, 
it is not exaggerating to say that hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are directly 
involved. 

This presents a phenomenon of deep 
social interest. That within such a short 
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plain a movement of this exceptional 
character. A review of the immediate 
causes of the strike will reveal some un- 
usual features. 

The rent question is a serious one all 
over New York, except in some favored 
portions, but it was natural that the de- 
mand for reduced rents should have its 
inception in the section where thé ques- 
tion has become most acute. This section 
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is the lower East Side, embracing the 
territory lying south of Fourteenth street. 

This comprises an area of 1,393 acres, 
including water front, and is the most 
densely populated section of the United 
States. Within the five years from 1900 
to 1905, the population there increased 
from 533,394 to 602,975, a gain of 69,581. 
In 1900 the population was 382.9 per 
acre; in 1905 it was 432.8 per acre. In 
other words, there were in 1905 nearly 
fifty people more per acre than five years 
before. 

Comparing this with other parts of 
Manhattan, the East Side, north of Four- 
teenth street, in 1905 contained 211.1 peo- 
ple per acre, the Fifth avenue district had 
96.4 per acre and the West Side district 
had go.2 per acre. If Greater New York 
was peopled as densely in 1905 as the 
lower East Side, it would have a popula- 
tion of 90,549,610. 

In that same year thirty-seven blocks 
on the lower East Side had each over 
3,000 population; of these blocks, one 
had over 5,000 and three over 4,000. 
Eleven of these blocks had densities of 
over 1,100 to the acre. In the same eleven 
blocks the population had increased 37 
per cent. in five years, the average popu- 
lation per block increased to 3,528 and 
the average density per acre to 1,275. 
There were 339 more people in each 
of these blocks than in 1900; one block 
alone had a density of 1,458 per acre. 
Only one other block in the city, on the 
West Side, with over 6,000, was then 
more densely populated than any of those 
on the lower East Side. 


These figures give some idea of the’ 


congestion of population in the strike dis- 
trict, and the congestion has since intensi- 
fied until the density is much greater. 
But figures cannot convey the depth of 
misery and poverty which there exists. 
The lower East Side has been truthfully 
described as “the home of the tenements, 
push-carts, paupers and consumption. It 
is the experimental laboratory of the sen- 
timental settlement worker, the horrible 
example of the pious moralist, and the 
special prey of the self-satisfied philan- 
thropist.” 

The population is composed mostly of 
Russian, Rumanian, Austrian and Gali- 
cian Jews. Recently there has ‘been a 
gradual influx of Italians, but their pres- 
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ence has not been appreciably felt as yet. 
These people live in apartments, which, 
when there are four rooms, according to 
the Tenement House Committee, contain 
an average of 3554 square feet of space. 

These apartments usually comprise a 
front room, a kitchen and two bedrooms, 
the latter being generally lit by portholes 
in the airshaft, affording just enough 
light at midday to prevent absolute dark- 
ness. Such apartments rent, on the av- 
erage, for $4.55 a room per month, which 
is equal to 63 cents per square foot. In 
some places the average rent reaches 75 
cents per square foot per annum. 

On the East Side not alone the parent, 
but the whole family works. The cloth- 
ing industry has its head center there and 
nearly every one above the legal working 
age has to enter the shop in order to 
make up the family income, which for the 
average family is estimated at $600 per 
year. Of this income at least 30 per cent. 
is paid out for rent alone. 

During the past few years rents on the 
East Side have increased enormously. 
Apartments in 1906 rented for $2.50 to 
$3.50 per month higher than in 1902. 
Experts estimate that in six years there 
has been an increase of 60 per cent. in 
rents of tenement houses in certain parts 
of the East Side. 

An increase in rentals would naturally 
be expected to follow upon increased con- 
gestion. The razing of hundreds of 
buildings thru new bridges being erected 
caused an overflow of population into 
Brownsville, on the Brooklyn side of the 
East River, and some went to the Bronx, 
but the major part of the population re- 
mained and was reinforced considerably 
by immigration. But the rentals have 
increased out of all proportion to this in- 
creased congestion. 

According to Mr. Lawson Purdy, 
President of the New York Buréau 
of Taxes, the assessed valuation of 
East Side property did not increase in 
the years between 1903-1907, as com- 
pared with Manhattan as a whole. This 
is because the assessment is based upu:. 
the general average increase in property 
valuation. 

An abnormal condition therefore ex- 
ists ; and this is attributable mostly to the 
speculation in East Side real estate that 
has obtained for several years past, and 
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especially in the boom days of two years 
ago, when everybody who could get into 
the real estate business on the East Side 
did so. Sales of tenements were then 
tremendously active, and it is an accepted 
axiom that rentals grow with activity in 
sales. 

Houses were bought and sold, not 
upon their actual valuation, but upon 
their prospective rent-drawing powers. 
In some cases as many as five transfers 
of the same property have been known to 
take place within a year. In each case 
the rent would be increased, for each 
succeeding buyer would require a higher 
rental in order to realize a profit on his 
investment. 

For example, rent on the East Side is, 
roughly speaking, figured at Io per cent. 
of the value of the house; that is to say, 
if a piece of property is valued at $25,- 


etake this property at the increased price, 

not because of its actual income, but upon 
the speculation that he also can increase 
rents in the same proportion, going thru 
the same process of reselling also at a 
profit. 

As a further example: one six story 
house on Norfolk street sold six years 
ago for $28,000; today $43,000 is asked 
for the same house. There have been no 
improvements worth mentioning, but this 
house has changed hands several times, 
and two rooms that rented for $4 each 
six years ago now rent for $6.50 each. 
This is only one of many cases. 

Supplementing and aggravating this 
speculative activity is the lease system. 
“Absentee landlordisin” is a phrase as 
common now among the tenement dwell- 
ers as it once was in Ireland during the 
Land League agitation. 
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000, it is expected to yield $2,500 in 
rents. If rents can be increased $500 to- 
day, the house can be sold tomorrow for 
$5,000 additional. The next buyer will 


There are three classes of lessees. One 
class has ground leases only, the land be- 
ing held by the Astors, Goelets and other 
large land owners. These lessees usually 
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cwn the tenements and fix the rentaés, 


paying the taxes, water rates, making re- 
pais and meeting all charges. — 

The second class of lessees are those 
who lease both ground and building. 
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Right here it may be said that in the 
majority of cases the tenants on the East 
Side have to remain there in order to be 
close to their places of employment, feel- 
ing they can better afford, from a ma- 

















THREE INSIDE DARK ROOMS, ALWAYS LIGHTED BY GAS IN THE DAYTIME. 


135 Rutgers Place. 


Most of these leases run back for a con- 
siderable time, frequently ten to fifteen 
years. At the time the leases were made 
they were based upon the valuation of the 
rents then existing, which were as low as 
$2 a room. These lessees are thus get- 
ting the entire benefit of the raise in rents 
since that time. 

Another source of profit is found in the 
reduction in the size of apartments, in 
order to take advantage of the increased 
demand thru congestion. Where origi- 
nally an apartment would contain’ four, 
five or six rooms, these rooms have been 
divided up, four rooms being made into 
two twos, and so on. A tenant that for- 
merly occupied, say, five rooms, paying 
$3 a room, would take a three - room 
apartment and pay the same total rent as 
before. 


Rent, $12 a month. 


terial standpoint, to compress themselves 
into smaller apartments than move where 
transportation would mean an increased 
expense ana more time in going to and 
from their work. 

Then there are the lesseés who.are the 
most numerous and also. the. least 
wealthy. These get houses on lease from 
ewners who have acquired the property 
in the past two or three years at the in- 
flated valuation based upon the constant- 
ly increasing rentals. The lessee gets a 
small allowance from the landlord out of 
the gross rentals of buildings and makes 
up the balance of his income by increas- 
ing the rent, usually from 50 cents to $1 
per month. It is to get this increase that 
the sweating process takes place. 

Some of these lessees live on the prop- 
erty and have direct charge. They are 
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the hardest pressed by the present strike 
because they are dependent upon the 
rents for their income, and if they cannot 
collect the rents they run the risk of los- 
ing the security they have deposited with 
the actual landlord and owner. These 
lessees generally took over houses based 
on the rent valuation of two years ago, 
when rents touched the highest mark in 
the entire history of the East Side. 

In all the apartments accommodations 
are poor and improvements are made but 
seldom. It is true that the Tenement 
House Department has effected salutary 
reforms along the line of better lighting 
and sanitary conditions, but the laws are 
still inadequate and the activity of the de- 
partment is greatly restricted thereby. 

This intricate system of speculation 
and lease holding has developed a condi- 
tion similar to the sweatshop and padrone 
system of labor. The tenants are not 
only underpaid in the shops, but they are 
subjected to exceptional exploitation as 
rent payers. Rentals are levied upon the 
principle of all the traffic will bear, and 
so long as work is fairly good and the 
tenant is able to meet the rent there is not 
much trouble, altho the average number 
of evictions in normal times on the East 
Side is comparatively high. There is a 
limit, however, and this limit has been 
reached within the past two months. 

It is estimated that there are at this 
writing 100,000 people out of employ- 
ment on the East Side alone, and this 
means that the ability to pay the high 
rents has lessened considerably. As Jan- 
uary rent day drew near, agitation began 
among the tenants as to how the rent was 
to be paid, and this agitation in turn for- 
mulated itself into a question which at 
last found expression at a meeting of the 
Eighth Assembly District of the Social- 
ist party. Asa result, a committee was 
appointed to decide upon measures look- 
ing to a reduction in rents, and this ac- 
tion became known so quickly that the 
entire East Side was aroused ere the com- 
mittee had time to mature plans fully. 


@rganization was hastily effected, how- 
ever, and the Socialists have the situation 
well in hand. 

At this writing the Socialist committee 
has secured directly settlements with over 
180 houses, involving a total reduction 
of nearly $5,400 a month. This does not 
include the larger number of settlements 
made without the intervention of the 
committee, many landlords acceding to 
the reduction immediately upon the de- 
mand of their tenants. 

Each house is organized. separately 
upon the tenants’ signing a demand upon 
the landlord, the velestien running from 
$1 to $2 a month. This demand is then 
filed with the committee, which inter- 
views the landlord and tries to have him 
sign an agreement. Failing to reach an 
agreement, the tenants refuse to pay rent. 
The landlords then appeal to the courts 
and get out dispossess notices. 

Altogether there have been 1,000 dis- 
possess notices for as many tenants filed 
in the Madison Street Court. These mean 
evictions if warrants are issued. The 
landlords are not attempting to dispossess 
the tenants of entire tenements, but only 
a few tenants in each building. How 
long this can continue is the question. 

There has been much sensationalism 
about this strike in the daily papers, much 
exploiting by them of innumerable “Joan - 
d’Arcs,” much distortion of innocent inci- 
dents into wildly impossible ones. All 
this has tended to give a high color to the 
situation,but the fact remains that this is 
a serious movement, that it has its in- 
spiration in grievous injuries inflicted 
upon a patient and poverty-stricken peo- 
ple, and that it has so far succeeded in 
bringing some relief to them. 

It is also teaching the landlords of the 
East Side that if they will not voluntarily 
lower rents, in line with the changed con- 
ditions, they will be forced to. And to 
both the tenants and landlords elsewhere 
there is in this situation a lesson which 
all can heed to advantage. 


New York City. 














I 
THESPIS. 


UESTION: What is one of the 
O crying needs of the time? 
Answer: The poetic drama. 

.: What proof have we that the pub- 
lic demands the poetic drama? 

A.: The fact that every theater in 
New York is presenting Wild West 
shows or musical comedy. 

Q.: What proof have we that the 
theatrical managers favor the poetic 
drama? 

A.: The fact that when an Elizabeth- 
an poetic tragedy is produced nowadays 
all the poetic passages are carefully ex- 
cised. 

Q.: It follows, therefore, that the re- 
sponsibility for our lack of a poetic 
drama rests with whom? . 

A.: With our playwrights. 

Q.: What are the obstacles to the 
growth of the poetic imagination in this 
country? 

A.: There are four: Our national 
spirit of rush; our climate; the increas- 
ing scope and precision of our knowl- 
edge, and the use of scenery on the stage. 

Q.: Explain the working of your first 
cause. 

A.: The poetic imagination seems 
compelled by a law of its own being to 
seek expression in sentences two hun- 
dred words long, with many parentheses, 
and the predicate placed at the end. 
American hustle finds this unendurable. 

Q.: How does our climate enter into 
the question? 

A.: The American climate is notori- 
ously conducive to the development of a 
high-pitched, nasal and extremely rapid 
mode of word articulation, whereas the 
poetic imagination, by a second law of 
its own being, invariably induces a hol- 
low, booming, monotone, like the beat of 
the surf on the shore. 

Q.: Why should our increasing knowl- 
edge be harmful to the imagination ? 

A.: Exact knowledge is always inim- 
ical to fancy. For instance, now that we 
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are quite sure that Mars is inhabited and 
that life can be artificially created, two 
vast fields which formerly lay within the 
domain of fancy are now located within 
the realm of cold fact. 

Q.: Why should e.aborate scenery on 
the stage interfere with the play of the 
imagination ? 

A.: Because the haunting sense of the 
enormous expense involved, as adver- 
tised by the managers, possesses the 
mind to the exclusion of every other 
thought. 

Q.: Does, therefore, the laming of the 
poetic imagination render a poetic drama 
in this country impossible? 

A.: Not at all. 
drama should be just as able to dispense 
with imagination as other forms of mod- 
ern poetry have done. 

Q.: Make your point specific. 

A.: Lyric poetry, once upon a time, 
used to deal with such matters as love, 
passion, aspiration, life and death—sub- 
jects, all, that lie beyond the reach of the 
senses and that only the imagination can 
grasp. Lyric poetry today deals with 
steam engines, automobiles, boarding- 
houses, strikebreakers, Wall Street, 
Brooklyn Bridge by night, and so on; all 
of these obviously call for no exercise of 
the imaginative faculty. 

Q.: Would you say, then, that the 
author of a modern poetic drama errs in 
attempting to deal with the Sapphos, 
Neros, Ulysseses, Herods and Francescas 
of the older poetic drama? 

A.: Exactly. The modern poetic dra- 
ma should center about the winning of 
the Vanderbilt Cup race or the gradual 
transformation of a slum dweller’s soul 
under the continued use of Jones’s 
Chemically Pure Soap. 

II 
THE COMMUNISTS. 

Question: What is a home colony? 

Answer: An institution which com- 
bines the advantages of the domestic fire- 
side with those of the summer bungalow 
and the Italian table dhote. 
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Q.: Name two such specific advan- 
tages. 

A.: An environment more favorable 
to the cultivation of the intellectual life 
than is to be found in the ordinary fam- 
ily circle, and superior facilities for the 
training of children. 

Q.: What other argument in favor of 
co-operative housekeeping is sometimes 
advanced? 

A.: The lack of good servants. 

Q.: What fundamental error vitiates 
the first argument you have cited? 

A.: The fallacy involved in assuming 
that a writer or artist whose tempera- 
ment is such as to make the presence of 
his wife and child a frequent irritation 
and obstacle to creative effort will attain 
the necessary quiet and concentration by 
surrounding himself with fifty other 
women and children. 

Q.: Is it true that the total artistic 
productivity of a given number of indi- 
viduals is greater under the co-operative 
system than under the present separate 
family organization ? 

A.: No. It has been shown that in 
every home colony the stress of circum- 
stance compels the most gifted minds to 
assume charge of the kitcheh, the fur- 
nace and the dormitory, so that only the 
mediocre talents retain the necessary lei- 
sure for creative work. 


Q.: What advantage is most often 


cited to counterbalance the poor quality 
of the food in the average co-operative 
home? 

A.: The exceptional attractiveness of 
the house and the furniture. 

Q.: In the perfected home colony of 


the future how will all the furniture be 


made? 

A.: By hand. 

Q.: And how will all the children be 
brought up? 

A.: By machinery. 

Q.: Do not the children, as a matter 
of fact, occupy a higher position in the 
co-operative family than in the ordinary 
household ? 

A.: Only in the sense that the prevail- 
ing ratio of one child to every ten adults 
makes the children more of a curiosity. 

Q.: It is sometimes asserted that the 
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will power necessary to break with do- 
mestic tradition is a valuable factor in 
the development of the coming Super- 
man. What is the force of this argu- 
ment ? 

A.: Statistics show that out of every 
five professed Supermen living under the 
co-operative system one is afflicted with 
chronic dyspepsia, one is a believer in 
astral science, one is addicted to the use 
of his knife when eating pie, and one is 
under eighteen years of age. 

Q.: Is not the intellectual stimulus of 
the communal life sufficient compensa- 
tion for all the disadvantages we have 
mentioned ? 

A.: Far from exercising a consolida- 
tive influence on the fortunes of the col- 
ony, the claims of the mind often become 
the main cause of its disruption. 

Q.: Is that because the co-operative 
family fails to bring together a -sufficient 
number of equally gifted minds? 

A.: Quite the contrary. There is al- 
ways an excess of intellectual equality. 

Q.: Explain the paradox. 

A.: It has been shown that the human 
intellect is at its best when it is in contact 
not with an equal but with an inferior 
intellect. The poet’s fancy is most vivid 
in the presence of the beautiful Philistine 
women who do not understand him very 
well. The professional wit is at his best 
when his attitude toward his companions 
is tinged with contempt. The critical 
faculty acts most justly in the absence of 
contradiction. 

Q.: How does this principle affect the 
co-operative family ? 

A.: The members of the colony soon 
become aware that life among one’s in- 
tellectual equals brings with it intellect- 
ual sterility. At the same time they be- 
gin to understand that the interests of 
the artistic temperament are best sub- 
served by our present family system, 
which supplies every man with a legally 
constituted inferior in the person of hi: 
wedded wife. 

O.: When do the principles of co-op- 
erative housekeeping encounter their 
complete refutation? 

A.: When the founder’s wife secures 


a good servant. 


New Yor« Crry. 














Early Western Travels 


THE completion of Mr. Thwaites’s 
series of reprints of books of travel* re- 
lating to the early history of the West 
is an event of much importance in present 
time historical production. The great 


enterprises that have been undertaken in. 


recent years are many in number and 
broad in scope. They indicate not only 
a strong and ready demand that can ab- 
sorb immense quantities of works on 
American history, but a breadth of vision 
in the editors, writers and publishers that 
is marking a new day in American his- 
torical writing. And as each effort is 
successfully completed we feel an in- 
creased satisfaction at the spread of 
proper historical knowledge in America. 

Wisconsin has for twenty years insist- 
ed upon the significance of the West in 
American development. A colleague of 
Mr. Thwaites has led in the propagation 
of this idea which has revolutionized the 
writing of American history. It has 
been Mr. Thwaites’s own function to 
make available much of the material by 
which this idea is to’ be sustained. The 
University of Wisconsin and the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society have thus become 
the symbols of careful, modern _histori- 
cal thought. And this series, now fin- 
ished in its thirty-second volume, is a 
mighty contribution to the work for 
which they stand. 

We have already commented upon the 
earlier volumes of the Early Western 
Travels, expressing our gratification at 
the beauty of imprint and the excellence 
of the editorial supervision. These st’l! 
leave little to be desired. Since our last 
notice, the “Voyage” of Maximilien, 
Prince of Wied-Nuwied, has been com- 
pleted, together with its unusual atlas of 
plates. The work was originally of such 
great cost (it was imported for sale at 
$120) that its contents never became 
available to the .general student; yet 
Maximilien saw everything in America 

*Earty WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1846. Edited hy 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. Vols. xxiv-xxxii. The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, Cleveland. $4.00 each. 
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from the coal mines and early railway at 
Mauch Chunk to Cantonment Leaven- 
worth and the posts of the Upper Mis- 
souri. He not only saw, but understood, 
which was quite as important among 
last-century European observers. The 
volumes from XXVI to XXX are also 
new, and contain the valuable Rocky 
Mountain descriptions of Flagg, Farn- 
ham, Palmer and Father de Smet. In 
the thirties and forties, when these narra- 
tives originally appeared, the Rockies 
were just showing above the American 
horizon. These were the books that 
gratified the curiosity of the Oregon and 
California emigrants of the fifties. The 
“Far West” of Flagg, going beyond the 
mountains in the thirties, is especially 
strong in its description of the route thru 
the Middle West, and in its account of 
steam river navigation. Farnham was 
an Oregon homeseeker and pioneer. 
Father de Smet was a Jesuit missionary 
whe worked among the Indian tribes 
from the Bitter Root to the Oregon 
country. The series as a whole covers 
and describes the frontier thruout its ro- 
mantic period. The earliest narratives 
deal with a frontier just beyond the forks 
of the Ohio, and Pittsburg represents 
their edge of civilization; while in Pal- 
mer’s journal, which concludes the series, 
the beaten trail is seen crossing the prair- 
ies and the mountains until it descends 
into the Valley of the Willamette. The 
earliest mark the beginning of deliberate 
exploitation of the wilderness, with the 
Indians in possession of the whole Mis- 
sissippi Valley; before the end, the last 
phase of the Indian struggle has beguti 
with the concentration of the tribes on 
reservations and the extension of agri- 
cultural occupation well into the old-time 
hunting grounds. In character of travel 
the series reveals a great evolution, 
touching at one end the day of the trap- 
per and the devious trail, thru unbroken 
wilderness, passing by the pack train, and 
reaching a period of emigration attended 
by the cooking stove and the rocking 
chair. With “the advent of the common- 
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place” in plains travel the series ends. 
The primitive character of the frontier 
had disappeared. 

The two index volumes which con- 
clude the series are a distinct contribu- 
tion to the history of the West, and are 
so important in their nature as to demand 
special notice. Scholars have at times 
suggested the utility of a co-operative in- 
dex covering a well defined field of his- 
tory, but the suggestion has never before 


been materialized. Here we have, in one 


alphabet, the whole contents, as to per- 
sons, places and ideas, of thirty-seven 
original works, all dealing with the same 
general theme. The single rubric “In- 
dians” covers seventeen pages in the in- 
dex, a random page containing 383 refer- 
ences. It is, indeed, the largest single 
entry, but its treatment is typical of the 
thoroness of the whole work. Only 
scholars who have turned the pages of 
scores of unindexed, or worse, badly in- 
dexed, books can know how great is this 
service which prepares the series for in- 
stant reference. And only those who 
have traveled miles to read unique copies 
of early narratives can properly estimate 
the value of the reprints presented in the 
series. 
ed 
Socio-Economic Fiction 


THE story of a fraud perpetrated 
primarily to shield a family from scan- 
dal, but complicated in the sequel by 
sheer accident, with the unlawful reten- 
tion of a great fortune ;' a novel of social 
ambition and reckless speculation to 
gratify its aspirations, of high life and 
low, of extremes rather arbitrarily linked 
together for the sake of contrast ;* a nar- 
rative whose mission it is to spread the 
doctrine of the single tax ;* and a rather 
inconclusive relation of the experiences 
and the conversion to the cause of labor 
of a young capitalist who, from a mere 
whim, became a laborer in his own iron 
mill,—these are four recent additions 
to that latest form of fiction, the socio- 
economic, which, for the moment, forms 


1Tuz Jessop Beguest. By Anne Robeson Burr. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.50. 

*Tue Broxen Lance. By Herbert Quick. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 

*In Hicu Praces. By Dolores Bacon. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $:-00- 

*TorLers AND IpieERs. y John R. McMahon. New 
York: Wilshire Book Company. $1.25. 





so large a part of the whole output of 
this form of literature. 

The four stories suggest, however, first 
of all, a reflection upon another phenom- 
enon noticeable in other fiction, namely 
the omission from its pages of religious 
faith as an active influence in the order- 
ing and shaping of the life which it aims 
to reflect. Institutional religion is still 
met with as part of the plots and at- 
mosphere, but it is mostly set up as a 
target to be riddled with the satire of the 
iconoclast, as in the first two of the four 
books here under discussion. In The Jes- 
sop Bequest there is no Christian faith, 
but one of its characters, perhaps the 
most !ifelike and interesting, is a fashion- 
able clergyman, pompous and inefficient, 
whose mental processes consist of me- 
chanical attempts to fit texts to the cir- 
cumstances of life, and the circum- 
stances of life to texts—a stumbling, 
mild worldling without lodestar or rud- 
der, hypocrite only because he is an un- 
conscious adept at self-deception, a tem- 
porizer with financial temptation, whose 
fall is due to lack of moral backbone, not 
to deliberate dishonesty. The clergyman 
of The Broken Lance belongs to that 
now familiar type of the fictional divine, 
whose conscience refuses to acquiesce, in 
the face of appalling socio-economic con- 
ditions, who revolts at the self-compla- 
cent, fashionable Sunday lip-service that 
accompanies and greases so much week- 
day self-seeking in commerce, finance, 
industry and dealings with one’s neigh- 
bors. In High Places and Toilers and 
Idlers ignore both faith and institutional! 
religion entirely. The second of these, 
like The Broken Lance, seeks to substi- 
tute justice for charity—justice as it is 
seen by the toilers and the disinherited 
and the champions of their cause. 

These be general observations, how- 
ever. When one comes down to particu- - 
lars, the statement must be made that in 
three of these four books the good inten- 
tion must be largely taken for the per- 
formance. Mrs. Burr’s novel far over- 
tops the others technically. She has in- 
vented an ingenious plot, with a daring 
point of departure, and peopled it with 
rather interesting, if not strikingly orig- 
inal, characters, but her atmosphere is 
provincial, like her setting. Dealing with 























many phases of contemporary American 
life—with the love of money, with “ma- 
chine” politics, with higher education, 
with the American girl who has the free- 
dom of “finding herself” without guid- 
ance or interference from her elders— 
it lacks the wider outlook. Its hori- 
zon is that of Chillingworth, which is 
somewhere in Massachusetts. 

The Broken Lance is a tale of much 
incident; in fact, its author has over- 
charged his canvas in his zeal to preach 
the economic cure-all made familiar by 
Henry George after its previous long 
struggle for recognition. There is dis- 
cerntble in these pages, however, a great 
sincerity of purpose, an ardent desire to 
reform and improve, to serve the poor 
and awaken the rich. Mrs. Bacon’s novel 
is of the “Frenzied Four Hundred” 
stamp, with, in its contrasting pictures of 
low life, a suggestion of the sentimental- 
ity of “The Music Master.” It gives the 
impression of having been based upon 
the reading of other stories of its class, 
rather. than upon first-hand study of 
the life it attempts to depict. Toilers and 
Idlers is interesting in parts in the real- 
ism of its pictures of the life of the poor, 
but the work of a ’prentice hand, as yet 
incapable of making the best of its ma- 


terial. 
& 


Poland: The Knight Among Nations. By 
Louis E. Van Norman. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. . $1.50. 

Here is a book about a country which 
does not exist, which is not to be found 
on any official map. Yet Mr. Van Nor- 
man shows that there is a Poland that is 
very real and alive even tho it is deprived 
of “a local habitation and a name.” 
There is a Polish race that has con- 
tributed many great names to the world 
history, a Polish language that persists in 
spite of the determined efforts of three 
powerful nations to crush it out, and a 
Polish patriotism that seems to be more 
powerful and unified now than in the 
days of Poland’s glory. We Americans 
know very little about the Poles, notwith- 
standing we have over 2,000,000 of them 
in our midst. Chicago is the largest 
Polish city of the world after Warsaw 
and Lodz. Henrvk Sienkiewicz has, 


however, done much to arouse our inter- 
est in Poland, and made us realize the 
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need of such books as this. Sienkiewicz 
has introduced to us both old Poland and 
new, the proud, brutal, fiercely individ- 
ualistic heroes of the past in his immortal 
trilogy, and to a modern type, devitalized, 
morbidly sensitive, introspective, Amiel- 
like in his “Without Dogma.” Most 
readers will turn first to the chapter in 
which Mr. Van Norman tells of his visit 
to the great romancer in his Carpathian 
cottage. It is annoying, tho doubtless 
inevitable, that his transliteration of 
Polish names should be so different from 
that adopted by Jeremiah Curtin in his 
transiation that we find it difficult to rec- 
ognize the names of the knights we know 
and love well; altho we rarely mention 
them in talking to our friends. Not 
many people know that Sienkiewicz lived 
for a time in the United States as a mem- 
ber of the Utopian colony started in 
California by Madame Modjeska, who 
contributes an introduction to this vol- 
ume. Most of the chapters were pub- 
lished in magazines some time ago and 
are not exactly as the author would write 
them now even in cases where he is un- 
willing to change them. The chapter on 
the women of Poland is written con 
amore, for it was there that the author 
found his wife. 


The Measure of the Hours. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.40. 

The Intelligence of the Flowers. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.20. 


“In the invincible ignorance in which we are, 
our imagination has the choice of our eternal 
destinies.” 

“Let us therefore try, whenever a new dream 
presents itself, to snatch from before our eyes 
the bandage of our earthly life. Let us say 
to ourselves that, among all the possibilities 
which the universe still hides from us, one of 
the easiest to realize, one of the most probable, 
the least ambitious and the least disconcerting 
is certainly the possibility of enjoying an exist- 
ence much more spacious, lofty, perfect, dur- 
able and secure than that which is cffered to us 
by our actual consciousness.” 


These sentences from the essay on 
“Immortality” in The Measure of the 
Hours are typical of Maeterlinck’s way 
of thinking, a way that appeals to many 
minds in this unsettled period. Follow- 
ing this naturally is the essay on “Our 
Anxious Morality,” which more than any 
other recalls the mysticism of “The 
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Treasure of the Humble,” as it reviews 
the busy earnestness with which, among 
the ruins of old temples, man sets up the 
standards of a new morality. These, 
with a slashing article on “Our Social 
Duty,” make the strong meat of the vol- 
ume; the essay that names the book is a 
slight fantasy about hourglass, clock and 
sundial. The attractiveness of oneof these 
essays, The Intelligencé of the Flowers, is 
enlHanced by printing separately in an il- 
lustrated and decorated volume. Like 
“The Life of the Bee,” it is a unique com- 
bination of fact and fancy, scientific in its 
statements, humanistic in its interpreta- 
tion of them, mystical in its philosophy, 
poetical in its expression. 


& 


. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
rederick A. Stokes Company. 


The Shuttle. 
New York: 
$1.50. 

“No man knew when the Shuttle began its 
slow and heavy weaving from shore to shore 
that it was held and guided by the great hand 
of Fate.” 

And Mrs. Burnett traces the weaving 

of closer international relations by the 

ever swifter flash of the “shuttle,” which 
she does not more definitely characterize ; 
perhaps it is a complex thing made up of 
commerce, travel, culture, sympathy, 
whatever draws continents nearer to- 
gether. Mrs. Burnett indignantly denies 
that she meant her book to, be nothing 
more subtle than a treatise upon inter- 
national marriages. But the old story- 
telling instinct is too strong to be held in 
check by any purpose to prose and prate 
of international relations and world-poli- 
tics, and we are soon swept away by the 
rushing tide of an old-time romance, with 
an incredibly beautiful heroine, an abom- 
inable villain of truly melodramatic 
blackness, an unspeakably spiritless and 
pallid victim of the villain’s brutality and 
a hero out of the ages when men settled 
their differences out of court by might 
of the stronger arm. It is no small 
tribute to Mrs. Burnett’s art that we for- 
get the melodrama and are moved and 
thrilled by the story she tells so well. 

Bettina. Vanderpoel is impossible, of 

course, but we like to believe in her. 

Sir Nigel Anstruthers is about as prob- 

able as Bluebeard, and we shudder at his 

black malignity in the spirit of our 
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nursery days, but we do enjoy the 
delicious shiver up and down the 
backbone which used to greet a giant’s 
growl. Just such a blood-thirsty giant 
is Sir Nigel Anstruthers, and we rejoice 
at his downfall with the unsparing jus- 
tice of wide-eyed childhood. His broken- 
spirited wife is a more conceivable char- 
acter, altho her timidity is over-empha- 
sized. Unlike Mrs Wharton, and, in a 
less degree, Miss May Sinclair, Mrs. 
Burnett is a romanticist, and a born teller 
of tales. The three women have written 
the three important novels of the year. 
In “The Fruit of the Tree” and “The 
Helpmate” the authors are critical anal- 
ysts of their men and women ; their clever 
but essentially unsympathetic dissection 
in marked contrast to Mrs. Burnett’s 
warmer-hearted attitude. Hers is no dis- 
passionate aloofness from her characters ; 
she loves and hates them with vivid par- 
tizanship. She writes most vehemently 
against the practice of American heir- 
esses picking up degenerate specimens of 
foreign aristocracy from the “interna- 
tional bargain counter.” It did not néed 
the horrible scene near the close to prove 
that such are bitter bargains; the daily 
papers tell us that. We must protest also 
against the grotesque nomenclature of 
Mrs. Burnett’s characters. She has al- 
ways had a taste for bizarre names, but 
how she had the heart to saddle the poor, 
elfish, little heir of the misery of the 
House of Anstruthers with such a name 
as Ughtred we cannot conceive! He is 
a dear, pathetic little gnome, and his 
chivalrous defense of his mother is very 
touching. He deserves a brave boy- 
name. And to G. Selden we yield an 
ungrudging admiration. The clean and 
keen young American salesman, working 
for the Delkoff Typewriter Company 
“at ten per,” with whole-hearted devo- 
tion, is worth all the rest of the charac- 
ters weighed against him. He is a 
friend we are glad to make. And his 
taste in literature is not to be despised: 
“Ruddy now. He’s all right. I’m ready to 


separate myself from one fifty any time I see 
book of his. He’s got the goods with 


And we might echo this sentiment of the 
hall-bedroom hero and critic whenever 
Mrs. Burnett writes a new novel. 
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Kilo. By Ellis Parker Butler. New York: 


The McClure Co. $1.00. 

The genial author of “Pigs is Pigs” 
has written a novel immortalizing the 
book agent. Kilo is the name of the 
fresh-water town which is the scene of 
Eliph’ Hewlitt’s freakish activity. Mid- 
dle Iowa may have a town like Kilo, just 
a homely, common, busy little Iowa vil- 
lage, as hot as Sahara and full of people 
queerer than any New Englanders Mrs. 
Freeman ever patched together out of 
shreds of reminiscent gossip, but we can- 
not help a suspicion that Mr. Butler’s 
skittish imagination took the bit in its 
teeth and ran away with him in some of 
the chapters. Certainly it is lively read- 
ing; but the persistent effort to be funny 
thru 279 pages exhausts author and 
reader alike, and we may fail to see some 
passages of genuine sincerity and a few 
veritable folks. Eliph’ Hewlitt is book 
agent to the marrow of his bones. “For 
years he had thought of woman only as 
a possible customer for Jarby’s Encyclo- 
pedia.” When such a man makes up his 
mind to go a wooing, and from long 
habit can talk of nothing but his book, 
there are sure to be enlivening episodes. 
Peer Gynt did not divert his dying 
mother’s mind by their imaginary ride 
more utterly than did this Iowa book 
agent with his enthusiastic recital of the 
merits of Jarby’s Encyclopedia; her last 
words were: “Eliph’, you may put me 
down for a copy.” 


Poetry in Song, and Some Other Essays. 
Studies in Literature, with a Few Pieces in 
Verse. By Thomas Emmett Dewey, 
Litt.D. Introduction by Charles Moreau 
Harger. 8vo. Pp. 192. Kansas City, Mo.: 
Franklin Hudson Publishing Co. 

Mr. Dewey was a practising lawyer in 
Abilene, Kan., but his heart was in 
literature, and he was president of the 
Kansas Academy of Language and Liter- 
ature. His professional duties and his 
retiring nature forbade him to publish 
very much with his name, but since his 
death his friends have issued this volume 
of his addresses, most of which are 
studies of poetry and poets. He was a 
lover of Lanier, Keats, Shelley, Burns 
and Shakespeare. These lectures were 
deservedly very popular, and they bring 
out with great clearness the beauties and 


characteristics of true poetry. He had - 
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an ear for the music of verse, and had 
carefully studied the poetic art. The se- 
lections are made with admirable appre- 
ciation of what is choicest and best; and 
a study of their critical essays will wisely 
direct the student who wishes to know 
and feel, and then to understand why it 
is that what he has felt and known to be 
good is really such. 
se 
The Blue Ocean’s Daughter. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $1.50. 

We do not believe this book will add 
to the author’s literary reputation. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady is inclined to load the 
market with productions that give the 
impression of having been written off- 
hand and sent to the press room, with the 
ink still wet. There is no semblance of 
a plot or of any concrete object in the 
author’s mind. The volume tells a wild 


‘and rambling tale of the sea, where men 


are murdered indiscriminately, while 
lovers embrace on gory decks. The fol- 
lowing passage is typical : 

“And there in the cabin, ranged about by the 

bodies of the dead and dying, upon the storm- 
tossed, weather-beaten, wounded ship, her 
vitals filling with that which had upborne her, 
but which would now soon drag her to destruc- 
tion, these two clung to one another with kisses 
long and sweet.” 
The heroine of the book is a nautical 
amazon, who has spent her life at sea 
with her father, the captain of the Ameri- 
can merchantman “Hiram and Susan.” 
In the course of the tale four of the prin- 
cipal characters die hideous deaths, and 
some twenty others are killed with 
various degrees of ferocity. 


a 
Literary Notes 


....There are 130 ways to cook clams, also 
175 ways to cook lobsters, and other ways to 
cook other things, all to be found in Olive 
—, How to Cook Shell-fish (Putnam, 90 
cents. 


....T hose whom the funny columns of our 
modern newspapers make tired may take refuge 
in the humor of our ancestors by carrying in 
their pockets the two little books of selections 
from Early American Humorists, which range 
from Franklin and Artemus Ward to Nasby 
and Billings. (Small, Maynard, Boston, 75 
cents each.) 

...-Professor Scripture’s Thinking, Feeling, 
Doing, in its second edition does not find itself 
so lonely as when it first appeared. “The new 


psychology” has won its cause and become 
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established in the curriculum. But there is 
still need for a brief popular explanation of 
its methods and results, and no better than this 
has appeared. (Putnam, $150.) 


....1f ever there was an honest and delight- 
ful nature fakir, Walter Emanuel is the man. 
His little dog autobiograph, entitled A Dog 
Day, which is now reprinted by E. P. Dutton 
for the holiday season, will warm the heart of 
every one who loves dogs and has a sense of 
humor. The pictures by Cecil Aldin are al- 
most as bright as the text. 


....The present crisis in the Roman Catholic 
Church receives special attention in the January 
number of The Hibbert Journal (issued in this 
country by Sherman, French & Co., Boston). 
Fathers George Tyrrell and John Gerard, S. J., 
discuss Modernism from opposing points of 
view and the Rev. L. Henry Schwab writes on 
Me ,Papacy in its Relation to American 

eals.” 


....The Report of the Commission sent by 
the National Civic Federation to investigate 
municipal and private ownership of pub'ic 
utilities is published in three volumes by the 
Federation, 281 Fourth avenue,.New York. As 
was stated in a review of the work of the 
Commission, published in THE INDEPENDENT, 
August Ist, this is the most comprehensive, 
thoro and unbiased study of the actual work- 
ings of the two systems both here and abroad 
that has ever been made and the volumes are 
indispensable to all who would form an inde- 
pendent and well-founded opinion on the sub- 
ject. 


....Deserving of attention is a monograph 
on The Servant of Jehovah by Prof. George 
Coulson Workman, of the Wesleyan Theo- 
logical College of Montreal (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.). The work is a 
careful historical exegesis of all the “Servant 
passages” in the Deutero-Isaiah. Professor 
Workman’s view is that “the Servant is al- 
ways the Israelitish nation, or the Jewish 
Church, contemplated by the prophet either 
from the point of view of its actual condition 
or from the point of view of its divine voca- 
tion.” This has come to be the opinion of 
modern students generally. 

....An appreciation of The Bible as English 
Literature, by Professor J. H. Gardiner, of 
Harvard, which is full of discerning insight 
and genuine sympathy with its subject, ought 
to do much to hasten the day when students 
of literature, as well as the general public, will 
return to the study of the Christian Scriptures 
as the noblest monument of English speech. 
On every page of Professor Gardiner’s able 
essay one traces careful attention to the work 
of the best biblical students and finds evidence 
of a master of literary appreciation. The Bible 
is made to stand on its own worth, apart from 
any theory of inspiration, but even so there is 
no doubt of its power to stand where general 
religious conviction has placed it. Along with 
much detailed study of parts of the Bible, 
there is need of such treatises as this, which 
deal with it as a literary unity. (Charles 
Scribner. $1.50.) 
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Pebbles. 


Birt—Heard the new song about the sub- 
way? 

Pete—No, what’s it like? ; 

Bill—Well, the words are good but the air 
is bad.—Columbia Jester. 


THERE once was a fellow named Breeze, 
Who pulled in his M. A.’s and D. D.’s; 
But so great was the strain 
Said the doctor, “’Tis plain 
You are killing yourself by degrees.” 
—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


“A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM.” 


THE night was warm; the moon was pale; 

The moonshine ne’er was known to fail, 

Near Lover’s Bench, on two so fair, 

As these two who were sitting there. 

He was a tall and handsome youth, 

None handsomer, a solemn truth— 

Which all her girl friends surely know, 

Because she oft had told them so. 

And she was tall, divinely fair, 

They were a noble-looking pair. 

Their hearts beat fast, then very slow, 

Which meant they were in love, you know; 

And Cupid watched them ’neath the moon 

And softly smiled and whispered, “Spoon.” 

He held her hand; he called her his’n; 

His heart the while like root-beer fizzin’; 

But not away her hand she drew, 

And so continued he to woo, 

While steadily his ardor grew, 

Until, in fond enthusiasm, 

He clasped her to his boosiasm, 

And, holding her in close embrace, 

Looked down upon her blushing face, 

And, in enraptured state of bliss, 

He pressed on her sweet lips the kiss 

Which mortal man would scarcely miss. 

Ah, then the trees bent low to hear 

The sound meant only for her ear; 

And e’en the breezes heard the smack, 

And wondered if she kissed him back, 

The froggies quit their gentle croak, 

To see if it was all a joke, 

Or if he’d mastered Cupid’s art 

And with love’s arrow pierced her heart. 

He raised his voice—’twas low and clear— 

Now drew the precious moment near— 

And while the pale stars faintly glistened, 

The elements held their breath and listened. 

He spoke, and told the old, old tale, 

About the love that ne’er would fail, 

To mortal mind life’s sweetest story— 

Ah, then was Cupid in his glory! 

His heart grew faint with sudden fear; 

His suit with favor would she hear? 

Would she reject his fond address, 

Or say, “No, thanks,” instead of “Yes”? 

First hope and then despair would reign, 

Oh, my, it was an awful pain! 

And so, while still retaining sense, 

He vowed he’d end the dread suspense. 

Then on his knees he quick did flop, 

And let the final question pop, 

Distinct and frank, in words unstilted: 

“Wilt thou?”—and then, she—wilted. 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
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“What Is ae ‘phd Hand? 


THE so-called “dead hand” is the con- 
dition of control imposed by any person 
or persons on the management or dis- 
position of affairs for all time after his 
death. It often concerns the use of prop- 
erty left by the deceased for some special 
purpose which he has at heart, and.which 
he fears those that come after him will 
not care for as he does. There is al- 
ways connected with the dead hand a 
lack of faith in the wisdom or integrity 
of those who may succeed him. They 
are, therefore, estopped from doing any- 
thing else than that which the imposer 
of the dead hand has wished. 

Often it is provided that the imposi- 
tion of the dead hand shall be irrevocable 
and in perpetuity. Such are many cases 
of gifts to churches, hospitals, — etc., 
which it is supposed will never cease to 
exist, and in which cases the protection 
of the gift is under the care of the State. 
Thus it was that the gifts and bequests to 
the Free Church of Scotland were hand- 
ed over by the Law Lords to the “Wee 
Frees,” who represented the earlier and 
more stringent theology of Scotland. 
Or the giver may provide that if the pur- 





pose of the gift is perverted it may be 
diverted to some other person or purpose. 
Or a more generous dead hand may 
somewhat lift its burden by the provision 
that after a time, and with certain con- 
ditions, there may be a limited change in 
the uses or privileges in the deed or act 
creating the dead hand. A written con- 
stitution of a nation is such a dead hand 
to the degree in which the generation 
which created it makes it difficult or al- 
most impossible to change it. 

When a dead hand becomes intolerable 
there is always one recourse for relief— 
the power of the State. That right of 
eminent domain may be used unjustly, 
and there will almost always be charges 
that it is so used. The most notable ex- 
amples are those in which the State. has 
confiscated ecclesiastical property on the 
ground that it has become a danger to 
the people, as in France, Mexico and the 
South American republics. Just now, 
under an act before the French Chamber, 
even foundations for the saying of per- 
petual masses are to be transferred to the 
support of hospitals and other institu- 
tions of mercy in case the ecclesiastical 
authorities have failed to organize a legal 
association to protect them; and this is 
defended not only on the authority of 
Pope Benedict XIV, who allowed, after 
fifty vears, certain perpetual foundations 
to be absorbed in the general funds of the 
congregations, but also on the old doc- 
trine that “Eleemosyna liberat a pec- 
catis,’ alms frees from sins, and thus 
perserves the purpose of the masses. An 
example nearer home we had in the case 
of Andover Seminary, which could not 
get rid of its antiquated creed without 
going to the courts for relief. It is a 
serious question in the Methodist Church 
whether there is any way to escape-from 
certain inviolable rules laid down by John 
Wesley as never to be rescinded. 

It is the question of the dead hand that 
has been before the trustees of Swarth- 
more College. It is for them to decide 
whether the advantage of the money of- 
fered is enough to overbalance any injury 
which will come to the students from not 
allowing them to play football with an- 
other college for a hundred years or so, 
at the end of which time the prohibition 
may be so intolerable that relief will have 
to be obtained—for relief always can be 
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obtained from intolerable conditions: 
When the use of a gift becomes a public 
danger it is the duty of the public, in a 
legal way, to relieve the wrong. 

A constitution becomes a dead hand 
when it becomes practically impossible, 
except in some tremendous crisis, to 
change it. The twelve first Amendments 
to our Constitution were added almost 
immediately after its adoption to correct 
its omissions, while it took the tre- 
mendous crisis of the Civil War to add 
the three last Amendments, and even so 
with great difficulty were they added. 
There is no present likelihood of our be- 
ing able to add further amendments for 
many years, no matter how desirable, for 
we are under a dead hand which we re- 
ligiously declare and believe to be benefi- 
cent. The last and extreme example of 
the attempt to impose the dead hand of 
a constitution on a people is that of Okla- 
homa; for we as a people are coming to 
have so little faith in cour successors that 
we try to put our laws so fixedly in our 
constitutions that our successors cannot 
do what they please, but only what we 
have pleased. 

The imposition of the dead hand al- 
ways involves a lack of faith in those 
who come after us. It is an ungenerous 
spirit which requires it. It might be 
well by law to limit the endurance of the 
dead ‘hand, just as in some of our State 
constitutions it is provided that the peo- 
ple shall vote after a term of years 
whether they desire a constitutional con- 
vention. Certain large givers have, much 
to their credit, made it a rule that their 
gifts shall be put without restriction into 
the hands of the trustees controlling their 
use. It would seem as if fifty years were 
as long as the dead hand ought to be 
operative, and that after that period those 
in charge should have the right, under 
due legal supervision, to use the funds ac- 
cording to their best wisdom for the gen- 
eral purposes for which they were given 
to the public. 


J 
Georgia’s Example to the Nation 


WE do not always agree with the 
policies adopted by the State of Georgia ; 
there are many of her existing customs 
and laws which ought to be otherwise. 
But for one thing we would praise this 


State to the highest, and that is her noble 
act in rising up after the Atlanta riot 


and putting away the open barroom. 


With the beginning of the new year this 
new policy was entered upon, and ‘Geor- 
gia is the first State in the South to do 
this, and, perhaps, the first in the nation 
with so much local sentiment behind the 
law, which, after all, is the thing that 
counts. By the slow process of local op- 
tion 122 out of the 145 counties in Geor- 
gia were already dry before the riot, 
which proved to be the spark that set fire 
to the temperance sentiment of ‘the State 
which bids fair to sweep the South. 

Altho prohibition has been in effect 
only a few days and it is too early to pass 
on the permanent effects of the change. 
yet gratifying reports indicate the direc- 
tion in which we may look for results. 
The cases in the police courts have al- 
ready been lessened by half. The char- 
acter of the Saturday night crowds on 
the street out of which the riot. in At- 
lanta grew are changing ; they make their 
purchases earlier and go home, not hav- 
ing the bar to loiter about. Decatur 
street, in Atlanta, ruined by the whisky 
traffic, is being redeemed ; a bank for the 
first time in its history is being put in the 
very place of a saloon; men who once 
crowded around the bar to get whisky 
are now crowding around the counter to 
buy meat in the very same room. No 
longer are people afraid to travel the 
street since the drink-has gone, and it 
bids fair to be transformed in a short 
time to a leading business street of the 
city. Further uptown a bar that cost 
$20,000 is being turned into a magnificent 
coffee house. Breweries are being turned 
into factories. The loafers, white and 
black, are going to work, and it is easier 
already to get laborers in Georgia. 
Every place vacated by the saloon is be- 
ing rented; business is brisk; a moral 
tone undreamed of before pervades the 
city, and even tlhe rumheads are begin- 
ning to say it is a good thing. 

But best of all there is a determination 
to execute the law, the only safeguard 
for such a movement. The Mayor of 
Atlanta—and we refer to this city be- 
cause it is the chief city in Georgia and 
therefore the real test of the working of 
the law—declares in his message that the 
law will be enforced because it is the law. 
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The judges of the courts are charging 
their jurors in accordance with the spirit 
as well as the letter of the law. The pub- 
lic press is unanimous in the support of 
the law as such. The first offender has 
just been sentenced to twelve months in 
the Georgia chain-gang (and he has our 
pity) for the violation of the law. It 
looks as if Georgia meant business in this 
thing,.and we are happy to congratulate 
her. With the largest population of col- 
ored people of any civilized State in the 
world, Georgia is putting herself in the 
position to teach the world something on 
the value of sobriety as an element in 
promoting peace and good will between 
the races. Who knows but that Georgia 
has come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this, and the issue she so nobly raises 
may yet change the political map of the 
nation ? 

Why not abolish the saloon from the 
United States? At the beginning of 1907 
there were three prohibition States, 
Maine, Kansas and North Dakota. With 
1908 there are six, for to the three must 
be added Alabama, Georgia and Okla- 
homa, with a total population of over 
nine million. Of these, Alabama, which 
was previously for the major portion 
under prohibition by local option, the 
law will not go into effect until 1909. 
Besides these six States local option has 
made rapid strides all over the country, 
while not less than half a dozen other 
States are likely to enact prohibitory 
laws during the early year. 


as 


Leap Year Opportunities 


Leap year has only 366 days. Already 
sixteen of them are gone. It will be 
1912 before it comes again, and by that 
time many ladies will be older than they 
are now. Yet we venture to say that 
scarce one of our fair and forlorn read- 
ers could conscientiously say that she had 
so far been as diligent as she might have 
been in the use of her time and opportu- 
nities. Delays are dangerous. You'll 
have to hurry. Young men are getting 
more skittish every year and the compe- 
tion is greater, and rents are high and 
automobiles expensive, and the hard 
times are near, etc., etc. 

There is no doubt about woman’s right 
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on this point. It is confirmed by the cus- 
toms of centuries. We have it explicit- 
ly stated as follows in a work on “Court- 
ship, Love and Marriage,” published in 
1606: 

“Albeit it is now become a part of the com- 
mon lawe in regarde to social relations of life 
that as often as every bissextile year doth re- 
turn the ladyes have the sole privilege during 
the time it continueth of making love unto the 
men, which they doe either by wordes or by 
lookes, as to them it seemeth proper; and, 


moreover, no man will be entitled to the bene- - 


fit of the clergy who dothe in any wise treat 
her proposal with slight or contumely.” 

Our courts have held in innumerable 
cases (qg. v.) that common law holds in 
the United States, and there is no evi- 
dence that this has ever been repealed. If 
the penalty specified in the above passage 
is not sufficiently feared by the young 
men of today, resort may be had to an- 
other, equally authoritative, that any man 
refusing a woman’s proposal on leap 
year shall give her a silk dress. Every 
maiden, widow, or divorcee has, there- 
fore, an opportunity this year to replen- 
ish her wardrobe even if she fails to sat- 
isfy her affections. This was the way, 
according to the legend, that St. Patrick 
bought himself off, not being a marrying 
man, when St. Bridget wheedled him 
into giving to women one year in four 
and that the longest. 

We question, however, the validity of 
the word “sole,” at least in modern prac- 
tice. The very term “bissextile year” 
obviously refers to the fact that on that 
year both sexes have the privilege of 
opening matrimonial negotiations, altho 
the dictionaries, as usual, prefer to give 
a more remote and less probable origin 
to the word. But it is impossible to 
ascertain what are the relative number of 
proposals emanating respectively from 
men and from women in bissextile or or- 
dinary years, because government statis- 
tics on the subject are: entirely lacking. 
Some questions bearing on this important 
point might be added to the next census. 
They would be as pertinent and no more 
impertinent than queries now on the list. 

There are many who claim that the 
commonly accepted idea that man does 
the courting is erroneous. As some great 
poet has so beautifully phrased it, “Wo- 
man is everlastingly leading us on.” 
Bernard Shaw states it as a general 
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rule that women are the pursuers and 
men the pursued: 


“The pretense that women do not take the 
initiative is part of the farce. Why, the whole 
world is strewn with snares, traps, gins and 
pitfalls for the capture of men by women. 
Give women the vote, and in five years there 
will be a crushing tax on bachelors. Men, on 
the other hand, attach penalties to marriage, 
depriving women of property, of the franchise, 
of the free use of their limbs, of that ancient 
symbol of immortality, the right to make one- 
self at home in the house of God by taking 
off the hat, of everything that he can force 
woman to dispense with without compelling 
himself to dispense with her. All in vain. 
og It is assumed that the woman must 
wait, motionless, until she is wooed. Nay, she 
often does wait motionless. That is how the 
spider waits for the fly. But the spider spins 
her web. And if the fly, like my hero, shows 
a strength that promises to extricate him, how 
swiftly does she abandon her pretense of pas- 
siyeness, and openly fling coil after coil about 
him until he is secured forever.” 


The question whether women propose 
leads to another quite as unanswerable, 
Do men propose? They always do in 
novels, but are these true to life? The 
only other detailed accounts of amatory 
relations that we have are the newspaper 


reports of divorce court proceedings, but 
these are of no value in this case, because 
they deal with the end of a romance, not 
its beginning, and, besides, are not to be 
taken as normal and exemplary in- 


stances. Few men have a wide enough 
range of personal experience to make 
their evidence valuable, and a wife is not 
allowed to testify against her husband. 
We venture the opinion, altho unable to 
substantiate it, that formal proposals are 
rarer in real life than in novels. Two 
congenial people seem to drift together 
like two chips floating on the still sur- 
face of a pond without perceptible mo- 
tion or motive. Probably there is usual- 
ly a moment of surprise not unmingled 
with alarm on both sides when a couple 
discover that there has been impercepti- 
bly established between them what would 
be called by those who object to French 
phrases a “cordial,intention.” 

Nietzsche says: “If I were a god—and 
a well-meaning one—the marriages of 
people would annoy me more than any- 
thing else.” The wonder is that our one- 
sided, haphazard way of making matches 
results in as many happy marriages as it 
does. “All the world loves a lover—ex- 
cept sometimes the girl he wants,” It is 
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unfortunate that the attraction of love 
does not work like the attraction of grav- 
itation, instantaneously, invariably, recip- 
rocally and equally. Let a minor planet, 
a mere dull asteroid or satellite, conceive 
an attraction for a star shining in 
the heavens billions of miles above him, 
instantly she is mysteriously impelled to- 
ward him by a force equal to that which 
moves him. We have not yet reached 
this state of celestial harmony and sim- 
plicity. How much happier the world 
would be if the same law held for hu- 
man beings; no unrequited love, no di- 
vorces, no novels. It is quite as im- 
portant to a woman that she get the right 
husband as it is to a man that he get the 
right wife, and she ought to have ar 
equal opportunity of choice, not as an ex- 
ceptional privilege once in four years, but 
all the time. 
P ad 
Clerks, Moralists and Bernard 


Shaw 


It is not our business to eulogize Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. He loves to shock the 
moral or intellectual sense of the public, 
and it proves a good advertisement of 
himself, for what he says he says bril- 
liantly, and it provokes abundant reply. 
It gives a fine chance for certain eager 
moralists to utter themselves solemnly. 
Since he appeared on the stage with the 
cry, “I’m it; play tag!” they have had a 
strenuous existence. 

It is not books that these elephantine 
moralists now write so much as editor- 
ials of the kind that is fit to print and 
safe to read. Not that they by any 
means commit the indiscretion of dis- 
coursing weightily upon all of Mr. 
Shaw’s offensive utterances. There are 
some things so improper that they can- 
not with self respect contemplate them 
at all, even for the purpose of refutation 
and warning. Mr. Shaw is obviously 
aware of this, and so, from time to time, 
with that diabolic sagacity in which he is 
unrivaled, he chooses as the topic of his 
discourse a subject so entirely unrepre- 
hensible that no solemn moralist at large 
can hesitate to discharge his whole duty 
in the premises. 

The latest instance is afforded by Mr. 
Shaw’s subverting deliverance upon 
“clerks” and the truly earnest exposures 
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of his shallow reasoning which have been 
visited upon him. We do not recall any 
recent examples of elephantine philos- 
ophy so eminently respectable in sub- 
stance and stately in expression as some 
of the rejoinders to Mr. Shaw’s shame- 
ful aspersions upon clerks have been. 

Listen, for example, to this. Could 
anything of its kind be more satisfactory ? 

“It is well to bear in mind that most men 
must work for wages and obey orders until 
death releases them from earthly cares.” 

There is a literary touch in this sen- 
tence that almost recalls Tupper or 
Montgomery, or even Mrs. Barbauld. 
Indeed, it raises the hope that our litera- 
ture may once more be enriched by a 
new volume of “Proverbial Philosophy.” 
Of course the statement is not literally 
true, but poetic license is permissable 
within limits, even in editorial prose. 
The editorial writer must write quickly, 
under inspiration, and cannot be expected 
to consult the census. Then, too, the 
mere fact that most men in the, United 
States and in the world generally do not 
work for wages or obey orders, but till 
their own land in an independent way, 
or engage in business or practise profes- 
sions, as pleases them, is of course only 
a transitory phase of industrial evolution. 
The privileged corporations and the bil- 
lionaires are doing as well as could be 
expected to remedy this state of affairs, 
and our moralist may very properly an- 
ticipate the future to some extent. 

From the same convincing writer we 
select also the following, which charm- 
ingly reveals the sound underlying hu- 
manitarianism of this ponderous ethics: 
“The clerk and the merchant are equally 
useful to the community.” This is a 
noble truth, which, in the turmoil of 
American industrial enterprise, we have 
been in some danger of forgetting. As 
equally useful to the community, the 
clerk and the merchant should, of course, 
have incomes not too widely discrepant, 
and no right-thinking moralist can for 
a moment regard with other than painful 
feelings the great wrong of compelling 
the clerk to live in an inadequate Harlem 
flat on a salary of $600 a year, while a 
merchant like Mr. Marshall Field cleans 
up at a lick thirty-odd millions or so of 
unearned increment on Fifth avenue real 
estate. We must be grateful to Mr. 
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Shaw for having prompted our weighty 
moralist to call attention to this injustice, 
which, of course, now that we compre- 
hend and acknowledge it, we shall make 
haste to remedy. . 

We regret that the limitations of 
space forbid numérous other helpful 
quotations, but we cannot close this un- 
satisfactory summary without just one 
more: 

“The true way to improve society is not to 
make people more discontented than they al- 
ready are.” 

This is so obviously and so profound- 
ly true that we venture to intimate that 
no intelligent man can read it without 
amazement that no one ever thought of 
it before. We have too long accepted it 
as true-that discontent is the condition of 
progress. We are sure that even Mr. 
Shaw, when it is brought to his attention, 
will pause and reconsider. The true way 
to improve society is, of course, to make 
people more contented than they now are. 
The task, we dare say, is not without 
difficulty, but now that we know what 
it is, we shall be without excuse if we 
do not resolutely apply our massive intel- 
lects to the work. 

* és 
Richard Pearson Hobson 


Captain Hosson is a sincere, high- 
minded man who believes that prepara- 
tion for war is the surest method of pre- 
serving peace. He has spent his time 
since he resigned from the navy in go- 
ing about the country lecturing in de- 
fense of peace. 

He says he entered Congress for the 
purpose of getting on the Naval Com- 
mittee and doing what he could to build 
up a powerful navy, in view of the tre- 
mendous war sure to come, At his meet- 
ings resolutions are always presented for 
adoption in favor of universal peace 
and arbitration, and then follows one 
which declares that ‘‘present conditions 
call for the immediate adoption of a pro- 
gressive naval program that will give the 
United States a navy capable of perform- 
ing its duty.” These resolutions are, of 
course, immediately adopted and sent to 
the representatives of the State, to be 
presented to Congress. 

We are not now objecting to the en- 
largement of our navy—that is another 
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question ; nor do we now object so much 
to making the love of peace the argu- 
ment for multiplying the means of war. 
However paradoxical, that is the only 
argument that can,be presented to peace- 
loving people, and it has its force. The 
argument is a double assumption—first, 
that we want peace; and second, that 
other nations want war; and therefore 
we must be ready to fight. What we ob- 
ject to is the second assumption, that 
other nations want to go to war with us. 

The particular nation which Captain 
Hobson says wants to go to war with us 
is Japan. Now there is not one whit of 
present evidence that Japan wants any 
such thing. The two nations have al- 
ways been friends, and Japan has always 
freely recognized her debt of gratitude 
to us more than to any other nation. 
Every expression of her Government has 
been peaceable, even under some provo- 
cation, and the last news is that Japan is 
to reduce her appropriation for enlarg- 
ing her navy by $5,500,000 a year for 
five years, and for the army by $10,000,- 
ooo a year for three years. The way 
Captain Hobson talks of Japan is likely 
to exasperate our people against Japan to 
the point of war, and such a policy is 
mischievous, if not worse. 

To emphasize his sentiments in fa- 
vor of peace he declares that our na- 
tion is, of all nations, the apostle and 
example of peace. Our nation, he tells 
us, was “conceived in peace, born in 
peace.” “The growth of our country has 
been one grand onward march of peace.” 
Of course, this is not in accord with 
our history. From the beginning we 
had war with the natives of the country, 
one Indian war after another, and the 
French War, and thus we made our orig- 
inal settlements. Then the nation was 
born in the Revolutionary War, and we 
followed that soon with the War of 1812. 
We got our whole northern bound- 
ary, from Maine to Michigan and Wis- 
consin, by the French War, and Florida 
came to us thru several wars, the last the 
Seminole War. Then the whole vast 
territory from Texas to California came 
to us by the Mexican War. By the Civil 
War we saved our national integrity ; 
and lately Porto Rico and the Philippines 
—and we may yet have to add Cuba— 
are the prize of our war with Spain. In 
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recognition of war Massachusetts early 
put “Per ensem” on her seals. In con- 
trast with this our “peaceful” policy, Cap- 
tain Hobson declares that “Japan has had 
the war habit for more than eight hun- 
dred years; it is with her a question of 
heredity.” That is startling. For so 
many centuries Japan kept herself abso- 
lutely secluded, was a hermit nation, 
kept at home and had not one foreign 
war until foreign nations taught the 
nation how to fight. But this is not all. 
Captain Hobson asserts that “Japan has 
gone farther toward making plans for 
war than any white nation has ever 
gone,” which is ridiculous; that Japan 
teaches two things, “hate the foreigner 
and prepare for war,” which is false; 
that in her preparation for war she is 
locating on our Pacific Coast and is 
filling Hawaii with soldiers.. And this 
he says, and much more of the sort: 

“Japan knows how defenseless we are. Cer- 
tainly she does; that’s her business. As a re- 
sult Japan is trying to bring on war with 
America at the earliest moment. If I were a 
Japanese statesman I’d do the same thing; 
it’s a part of their patriotism. All the rest of 
the world has seen it; America has been 
asleep.” 

And he proceeds in his lecture: 


“The United States Government today can- 
not guarantee safety and security to the States 
that compose the nation. We have been dic- 
tated to by a power across the ocean; an alien 
race. It’s awful; it’s wicked. Today the 
Japanese have the right to think, as is taught 
by their government, that we are their enemies. 
Only one thing remains for a war, and that is 
a pretext. 

“What are our chances of getting out of 
danger? Build ships and eat dirt, that’s our 
present program. It will be simply our diet 
while we are getting out of our misdoing. It 
is simply our sackcloth and ashes. We have 
to get our whole fleet to the Far East and keep 
it there. And we've absolutely got to refuse to 
let a crisis come up till we get there. It is 
doubtful if it can ever get there. The only 
thing left for America to do that she may be 
able to meet any power of Asia in the Ra- 
cific and of Europe in the Atlantic at the same 
time is to have a large navy. The true way to 
protect our coasts is to have a navy so large 
that no nation will want war.” 


This lecture, repeated over and over 
again, is a slander upon a friendly coun- 
try. There is no evidence that Japan 
wants war. There are those in this 
country and in Europe who would be de- 
lighted to embroil the two nations in 
bloody conflict which would exhaust 
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both. There is motiey being spent for it. 
Newspapers in Paris and New - York 
have been egging on the fight. Congress- 
man Hobson is doing the same thing 
under the cloak of peace. There is no 
evidence, we say, that Japan wants war. 
Our missionaries in Japan, who know 
best what is Japan’s wish, deny it. Secre- 
tary Taft denies it. Our representatives 
in the East deny it. It is scarcely less 
than criminal thus to libel a friendly 
but proud nation. Captain Hobson, 
whose sincere purpose we do not ques- 
tion, should present convincing argu- 
ments for his assertions. , 


st 


The Heroes and Heroines of 
1908 


THERE are the generations that live 
and die, strange unfortunate creatures 
whom life itself annuls back into dust. 
And there are the generations that never 
live and that never die, phantom folk of 
the heart and brain, immortal descend- 
ants of human fancy. Dickens is dead, 
but Mr. Micawber will live forever. 
Hugo has passed, but Cosette and Jean 
Valjean are still with us. Thackeray 
lives only as the creator of certain per- 
sons in “Vanity Fair.” Sir Walter Scott 
was merely an impoverished gentleman 
who tried to pay his debts, but the char- 
acters he depicted in the Waverley novels 
will survive him a thousand years. And 
these heroes and heroines of fancy are 
the only great people some of us have 
ever known. They are friends of the 
family, who have never grown old or 
changed or proved unfaithful. They 
have been the forage of our pastures, 
and in so far as we have partaken of 
their nature and spirit we are better than 
we might have been. They are not alto- 
gether good, but they have never led us 
astray. Some of the heroes drank too 
much, crossed swords’ too often, and 
occasionally one of them climbed into the 
wrong lady’s window. But in that case 
the author placed the lady in the right 
category. Above all, they were such 
hearty good company. The heroine did 
not hurry madly from chapter to chapter 
till she reached the wrong place for a 
woman to be. And if the hero prowled 
too much at night, it was chiefly in the 
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spirit of adventure, and was not nearly 
so demorali®ing to the reader as it is now 
to follow one of Robert Chambers’s cor- 
seted scamps to an afternoon tea party 
somewhere around Central Park. 

But must we always hark back so far 
to find suitable people to associate with 
in literature? This has become the burn- 
ing question, owing to the fact that the 
majority of persons figuring in fiction 
are improper to know in real life. One 
of the most attractive bow-backed, 
arrow-eyed heroines of the year is a 
princess demi-monde. What will happen 
when our young people actually compre- 
hend the mind and meaning of certain 
slim-patterned girls who have lived in 
some of Henry James’s novels? Gifted 
writers have acquired an ethical vocabu- 
lary for interpreting and defending vice. 
They present flatulent sentimentality for 
charity, and they leave the interpretation 
of decency and righteousness to tight- 
twisted bigots whose stories are never 
worth reading—all of which is significant 
when we consider that the great mass of 
those who come after us will not get 
their impressions of us from church reg- 
isters or state documents or histories, but 
from the novels that come down to them 
as family portraits of the life of our. 
times. 

Now this is the beginning of the New 
Year. It is the season when the weakest 
and the frailest of us morally fetch a 
scourge and resolve to do better. And it 
is certain that no other class of people 
among us have created so many frailties, 
weaknesses, or achieved such wickedness 
as the popular novelists. Living their 
own lives decently enough, they have 
spent all their spare time leading the 
heroes and heroines of their stories 
astray. And unfortunately the reader will 
only make the latter’s acquaintance. For 
example, suppose Mr. David Graham 
Phillips should resolve to create a hero 
who is an honest man no matter what 
happens in Wall Street—not a spectacu- 
lar. muck-raking, dramatic president of 
a scandalous corporation, but an old- 
fashioned, simple-hearted person with a 
patch on the seat of his trousers and only 
a dollar in his pocket. The trouble with 
Mr. Phillips is that he handles too many 
fiends in fiction and is afflicted with a 
bad financial imagination. Nothing is 
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more certain than that the rich will pres- 
ently beggar themselves anfhow; then 
the person with the patch in the seat of 
his trousers may get a new pair. Mean- 
while it would help the rest of us if Mr. 
Phillips would learn to hope more for 
the best. And if those excellent lady 
novelists who present their heroes and 
heroines in invalid chairs or languishing 
upon beds of pain would make a better 
selection there would be less need of 
trained nurses in fiction. But if we must 
have them, at least they should not be 
permitted to practise euthanasia upon the 
principal characters. It is a sort of 
pathological exaggeration to show off 
mere professional manners as if they 
were romantic. The elder novelists could 
teach the young ones a lesson here. They 
did not regard the ill-health of the hero- 
ine as a valuable dramatic asset. To be 
sure she occasionally “faded away,” and 
the hero was liable to be killed outright 
in a duel, but can anybody imagine Dick- 
ens devoting half of his story to inter- 
preting the neurotic disorders of his char- 
acters? 


What we. want in the fiction of 1908 
is a class of heroines in reasonably good 
health and moderate circumstances who 
. are not being tempted upon every page 
to tempt some one else to do wrong. 
There are a great majority of such good 


women in real life. And we need a few 
thousand men in fiction who are not so 
belligerent when they are right, nor so 
tame when they are wrong. Just decent 
fellows without gambling instincts or 
brandy and soda complexions. And if it 
is not too much to ask, will some one 


create a character who believes some-. 


thing beyond this world of time and 
sense? With the whole country teething 
into a kind of female Buddhism, it is 
only a question of time when the Ameri- 
can “yogi” or her astral shape begins to 
figure in our novels. But this is an un- 
avoidable obsession, and by no means 
answers to the spiritual needs of the sit- 
uation. The God-lonesomeness of people 
who figure in current fiction is one of its 
peculiar characteristics. Eden Phillpotts 
still retains a kind of Old Testament hold 
upon heaven, and it is the great distinc- 
tion of his work. But the almost gross 
materialism of many novelists is revolt- 
ing to persons of respectable imagina- 
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tions to say nothing of respectable faith. 
And this is strange; for, when rated at 
the lowest significance, heaven is the 
most nobly romantic of all human con- 
ceptions. 

In short, we must raise the standard 
of decency and righteousness in fiction. 
We must raise it, even if we have to ap- 
point a national literary committee and 
offer a prize of ten thousand dollars for 
a good book. And why not? Every 
State expends more than that in rewards 
to convict unfortunate criminals every 
year. With a God-fearing and reason- 
ably intelligent national literary commit- 
tee we would have more decent fiction 
and fewer criminals. 

In any. case, here’s to the better life 
and better health of the heroes and hero- 
ines of 1908. May they be more like 
what is good in the world, and less like 
what is bad in the imagination. May 
they serve the real purposes of literature 
and become memorials in personality of 
whatsoever things are worth recording in 
this generation. And, above all, may 
their authors bear in mind that goodness 
is definite, arbitrary and the only living 
art of immortality. 


Secretary Taft’s series 
of speeches in support 
of his candidacy for the 
Presidency has begun with two in Boston 
and New York. We give some report 
elsewhere of that in Cooper Union on 
“Labor and Capital,” in which he invited 
free questions on the subject from the 
audience. Beyond. all question his 
speech was an able one, and pleased -his 
audience. Of course he believes in’ or- 
ganized labor and that organized capital 
should recognize it. We believe with 
him that injunctions have been too freely 
given against labor unions; and, while 
injunctions are often a protection of life 
and property, his proposition is a good 
one that no restraining order should is- 
sue till after notice and a hearing. We 
have had races for injunctions secured 
without knowledge of the other party. 
Only the notice and the hearing must not 
be so protracted as to make the injunc- 
tion useless. A word as to his opposition 
to public ownership of mines and rail- 
roads. It is not safe, says he, to put so 
much power in the hands of a few men 
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at Washington. We differ from him. 
We have not observed that the post office 
is managed less safely and honestly than 
the railroads under private ownership. 
We do observe that the nation is even 
now compelled to put its hand on the 
railroads to prevent outrageous injustice. 
Where would rebates be under Govern- 
ment ownership ? 


The doings of the jury are 
bier “ past finding out. We illus- 

"Y trate this fact not by the 
results of such notorious trials as .that 
of Thaw in this city and of the conspir- 
acy trials for the murder of Governor 
Steunenberg, but by a case in Kentucky. 
One Harjis killed a man, and the evi- 
dence against him was very strong, but 
the jury acquitted him. Then the widow 
brought suit against Harjis for damages 
and got from the jury a heavy verdict, 
which Harjis paid. Then the children 
of the dead man brought suit, and fear- 
ing a verdict the murderer compromised 
by payin# damages. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal is disgusted at all this 
and says: “It is enough to cause the de- 
feat of the Democratic party in Ken- 
tucky.” Murders are common there and 
the murderers go unhanged. Illiteracy 
must have something to do with this bad 
pre-eminence, for there are only three 
States in the Union in which there is so 
large a proportion of illiterate white 
voters, and those are the Tar Heels of 
North Carolina, the Creoles of Louisi- 
ana and the Mexicans of New Mexico. 

& 

It is doubtless true that the 
rich are getting richer, altho 
it is difficult to believe, as 
often asserted, that the poor are growing 
poorer. A lower depth is hardly pos- 
sible, and the lowest has existed as long 
as we have had cities. But it is also clear 
that the great middle class is growing 
larger and more comfortable. Philadel- 
phia is called the City of Homes, and in 
that city 52,000 separate dwellings have 
been built since 1900, exclusive of flats 
and apartments. That makes a total of 
345,000 dwellings, and the new houses 
are larger and are better supplied with 
baths, ranges and furnaces than were the 
old. There is similar progress every- 
where, and we all see it, and the most of 
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these houses are occupied by the families 
of thrifty wage-earners. It is absurd to 
be pessimistic and claim that the rich 
are absorbing all the wealth of the coun- 
try. By far the larger portion of it is in 
the hands of those who comprise the in- 
telligent, well-behaved and industrious 
middle class, and they are improving 
their conditions constantly. The evi- 
dence is in the long lines ,of pleasant 
homes in our cities and their suburbs. 
J 

The greatest, most famous 
newspaper in the world is the 
London Times. There is 
nothing like it in the United States or 
in France. A Paris publisher, explain- 
ing why in France books must be cheap 
as well as attractive, remarks that France 
has no such rich public as in England 
that is ready to buy expensive books ; our 
highest priced papers cost 3 cents and 
the Paris Temps cost 4 cents, but the 
British public is eager to pay 6 cents for 
The Times. Everybody has to advertise 
in The Times. If Lord Kelvin or the 
Primate of the Church of England wants 
to say anything to the people he writes 
to The Times. Every public question, 
down to the last popular one, the suffer- 
ings of a vivisected brown dog, calls 
forth the unpaid correspondence of those 
interested of every rank. One must read 
The Times. To be sure it has not been 
a consistent journal. It has had prin- 
ciples, but they were those of the people 
at large and could be changed when 
necessary. An election had sometimes 
an enlightening effect on its judgmenis 
of policy. Yet its tendency, when a re- 
form wave or a Liberal triumph oc- 
curred, was to move forward not too far, 
so that it could return to its real con- 
servative love. It now becomes a stock 
company, managed by C. Arthur Pear- 
son, the “greatest hustler” in England, 
not yet forty-one years old, and who has 
risen from an apprenticeship to be the 
owner of numerous papers and maga- 
zines. Of course we are told that the 
character of The Times will not be 
changed—that is always said; but it is 
believed that if will not only be less dig- 
nified and will thunder more crepitantly, 
but that it will represent the Liberal 
Unionists and the Chamberlain school of 
tariff reform. The Times has not. the 
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tremendous power it had a generation 
ago, and this move is not likely to in- 
crease its influence. The change seems 
to have financial aims, and it is observed 
that its advertising schemes of the last 
few years would have shocked the older 
members of the Walter family. 
a 

It is not easy to say what are the influ- 
ences which have set the French papers 
to discussing the likelihood of a war be- 
tween the United States and Japan; it 
may have had its origin in some malign 
purpose here. But we are glad to see 
that somehow sense has begun to rule, 
and the French press has learnt that no 
war is thought of or at all likely, and 
that the reply of Count Hayashi, the Jap- 
anese Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the 
Matin is accepted at its face value. He 
cables from Tokyo: 

“Tokyo, Tuesday:—Our negotiations with 
both the United States and Canadian Govern- 
ments are characterized by eminently cordial 
feelings. 

“There are no insurmountable difficulties in 
the way. We have every reason to believe 
that a satisfactory settlement will soon be 
reached.” _ 


The biblical student will be specially 
interested to learn that M. Pognon, Con- 
sul-General of France in Syria, has dis- 
covered an inscription of Ben-hadad, 
son of Hazael, King of Syria, mentioned 
in the Bible, 2 Kings.13:25. The He- 
brew name of this king was Ben-hadad, 
but the Syrian form was Bar-hadad, as in 
this inscription. It is a sort of proclama- 
tion by which Zakir, king of Hamath, in 
the eighth century before our era, an- 
nounces that by the aid of Baal of 
Heaven he and the other allies of Bar- 
hadad have been able to triumph over 
their enemies. . 

Sd 

President Roosevelt did right in send- 
ing troops to Goldfield at the request of 
the Governor of Nevada. He did right 
in telling the Governor they should not 
remain there except after a call of the 
Legislature and the attempt to preserve 
order by State constabulary. Then he 
did right in sending an impartial com- 
mission to Goldfield to investigate the 
conditions, and they report that there was 
no insurrection and no reason why troops 
should have been asked for. It would 
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seem as if Nevada, or its Governor, was 
unwilling to take the pains to keep the 
peace, and falsely put the responsibility 
on the central Government. 

& 


Not exactly like some of the local 
church federation schemes that we hear 
of, but in some respects better, is that 
which is being organized in the Bronx 
district of this city. A representative 
meeting has been held of Protestant -and 
Catholic ministers and laymen, and at the 
next meeting Jewish temples will send 
delegates. The purpose is to advance com- 


‘ mon interests and to work together for 


moral reforms. There is no patent on 
it; it can be done elsewhere if one or two 
men have the enterprise to start it. 

J 

Even if the Panama Canal costs $250,- 
000,000 we want it just the same, and 
are compelled to pay for it. But it gives 
no glory to expert authority that the 
Board of Consulting Engineers’ estimate 
was probably $110,000,000 too small. 
Did they try to fool the pubffe and Con- 
gress, or were they incompetent to make 
the estimate? 

& 

Much has been said, from the Catholic 
side, of the cost of mixt marriages, but - 
something may be said on the other side. 
John Mitchell, the labor leader, is of 
Scotch Presbyterian ancestry, but he 
married a Catholic girl, and his four chil- 
dren have been brought up as Catholics, 
and he has himself just been baptized 
into the Catholic Church. 


Brooklyn rejoices in a subway connec- 
tion with Manhattan opened on January 
gth. It is now possible to go from the 
New York City Hall to the Brooklyn 
Borough Hall in eight minutes, cutting 
the former time by way of the bridge in 
half. This only adds, however, to the 
great congestion in the subway, and 
makes the projected underground lines 
a crying need. 

“om 

The opponents of Bryan are getting 
together and in public meetings are cry- 
ing for Democratic harmony against 
Bryan, while other hosts in public meet- 
ings are crying for Democratic harmony 
in favor of Bryan. That kind of har- 
mony does not harmonize. 
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Mr. Ide’s Address 


In his address before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents last month 
George E. Ide, president of the Home 
Life Insurance Company, pointed out 
with much force some of the barriers 
against which a life insurance executive 
dashes because of recent hostile legisla- 
tion. Some of these barriers are to be 
found in the law providing for uniform 
standard policies, uniform rates of com- 
mission to agents where the limit is 
known to all (good and bad receiving the 
same compensation), limitation in invest- 
ment, a cumbersome and unworkable 
system of election, limitation in the 
amount of insurance which may be writ- 
ten, limitation in the protection of the 
policy-holder by a proper contingent 
fund, e encouragement given to the 
paym o large dividends, the grant- 
ing oO powers of discretion to the 
Commi er of Insurance (a most 
dangerous condition, unless that office be 
filled by a man of rare knowledge and 
absolute singleness of purpose)—these 
are some of the fetters which now 
hamper a life insurance president in 
the management of the trust con- 
fided to his care. Mr. Ide declared fur- 
ther that the time was close at hand when 
the people of the State and their repre- 
sentatives must be convinced of the un- 
wisdom of the present scheme of insur- 
ance regulation and that reform meas- 
ures lacking the objectional features that 
now obtain must be substituted in the in- 
surance world. Mr. Ide’s point of view 
was in harmony with the attitude taken 
by Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, to 
which some reference was made in this 
department last week. 


Death of George L. Chase 
GeorcE Lewis CuAsg, president of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, the 
oldest insurance company in Hartford, is 
dead. The end came at Mr. Chase’s resi- 


dence at Hartford, Conn., on Monday, 
January 6th. For some years Mr, Chase 


has been the oldest fire insurance presi- 
dent, in point of service, in the United 
States. He was born in Millbury, Mass., 
on January 13th, 1828. -He attended the 
old Millbury Academy in his home town 
and began his business career at nineteen 
years of age as the agent of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of 
Georgetown, Mass., which company he 
subsequently served as a director. In 
1848 he became the traveling agent for 
the People’s Insurance Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., which connection he 
retained until 1852. 

In 1863 Mr. Chase became assistant 
Western general agent of the company 
of which he has so long been president. 
In June, 1867, he was elected president 
of his company, in which capacity he 
served within a fraction of forty years. 
The Hartford Fire, during the adminis- 
tration of President Chase, past thru 
some extremely disastrous conflagrations, 
including that of Chicago, in 1871; Bos- 
ton, in 1872; Baltimore, in 1904, and San 
Francisco, in 1906. Mr. Chase was ex- 
ceedingly progressive in his ideas and 
methods. He was the first to suggest the 
use of the telephone for communication 
with other local fire insurance offices, and 
the Hartford, Phoenix and Aetna offices 
had such communication at an early date. 
This service was practically that of a 
pioneer in the use of the telephone in the 
city of Hartford. Mr. Chase was also 
instrumental in inaugurating the employ- 
ment of stenographers by his company 
and in the use of the typewritten letter. 
The position of Mr. Chase in the insur- 
ance world was long since assured. It was 
an important one and his ability had long 
been recognized. He was exceedingly ac- 
tive in and out of his own company and 
his advice and counsel had long been 
sought in places where sound business 
judgment is valued. At the time of his 
death he was a vice-president of the So- 
ciety for Savings, a trustee of the Connec- 
ticut Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
and a director of the American National 
Bank. Mr. Chase was identified with the 
Congregational Church and. was some- 
time president of the Connecticut Con- 
gregational Club. 
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The New Aldrich Bill 


ONE objection to Senator Aldrich’s 
bill for the issue of additional currency 
in time of stress is that it requires the 
national banks to use their cash in buying 
the bonds demanded for security, at a 
time when their cash is needed for other 
purposes. Security for the propoged ad- 
ditional currency may be State, county, 
municipal or railroad bonds. These 
must be approved by the authorities at 
Washington, and currency may then be 
issued up to 75 per cent. of their market 
value. That is to say, the banks, at a 
time when their supplies of cash are low, 
and when cash is in great demand, must 
go into the market and buy these bonds, 
paying $100 for the basis of every $75 
in new currency, and this currency is to 
be taxed at the rate of 6 per cent. We 
are inclined to think that such a provi- 
sion of law would have given little or no 
relief in the early days of the panic, or 
thereafter. The bill proposed last year 
by the Bankers’ Association, and also last 
year’s Fowler bill (of the House Com- 
mittee), provided for taxed emergency 
issues secured by a bank’s assets and a 
reserve of 25 per cent. Such issues 
would be safe, and they would not re- 
quire the banks to use their cash in pay- 
ing out one-third more than the value of 
the new currency for bonds to serve as 
collateral for it. This method, it seems 
to us, is much to be preferred for emer- 
gency issues. For other reasons the pro- 
posed use of State, county, municipal 
and railroad bonds is open to objection ; 
but the reason we have mentioned points 
to very practical difficulties which might, 
under certain conditions, defeat the pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation. The 
time when additional currency is sorely 
needed is not, as a rule, a time when the 
banks are willing or can afford to tie up 
their cash in large purchases of bonds. 

Se 


....The Manhattan Securities Com- 
pany, of which S. P. Trood is secretary, 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
5 per cent., which is payable January 
31st. This company finances and con- 
trols and underwrites various industrial 
undertakings and devotes its capital and 
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efforts mainly to the development of 
mining properties. It has every facility 
for examining and handling such prop- 
erties. 

.. The new statement of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, of this city, of which 
Samuel S. Conover is president, shows a 
capital of $750,000, a surplus of the same 
amount, undivided profits of $70,201.80 
and total resources of $4,594,225.79. 
This company began business on May 
22d last. 


. The Commercial Trust Company 
of New Jersey (office in Jersey City), 
of which John W. Hardenbergh is presi- 
dent and William J. Field secretary. and 
treasurer, whose capital is $1,000,000 
and surplus $1,500,000, has undivided 
profits of $378,319.77, and total resources 
of $10,626,669.59, as shown by its re- 
cently published statement. 


....Last Saturday the f ino offi- 
cers of the H. B. Claflin were 
elected by the directors: Pr , John 


Claflin; vice-president, John C. Eames; 
treasurer, Dexter N. Force; secretary, 
George E. Afmstrong; assistant treas- 
urer, Stewart W. Eames. The net earn- 
ings of the company for the year 1907 
were $504,998.93, and the earnings 
of the common stock were 17.65 per cent. 

.. The Long Island Loan and Trust 
Company shows in its new statement a 
surplus of $1,000,000; undivided profits 
of $527,631.41, and total resources of 
$9,260,618.05. The capital stock is 
$1,000,000. The officers; who are well- 
known Brooklyn gentlemen, are Edward 
Merritt, president; Clinton L. Rossiter 
and David G. Legget, vice-presidents ; 
Frederick T. Aldridge, secretary, and 
Willard P. Schenck, assistant secretary. 

...In the new statement of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, of Boston, of 
which Gordon Abbott is president, and 
Francis R. Hart, James A. Parker and 
Wallace B. Donham are vice-presidents, 
and T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., is chair- 
man of the board of directors, it is seen 
that the capital, surplus and undivided 
profits are $7,771,981, and that the de- 
posits at close of business January Ist, 
1908, were $30,022,415. The January 
Ist, 1907, deposits were $28,883,127. 
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| TOLD YOU SO 


Two years I predicted that the TEXAS Pan- 
handle Farm ds I was then selling at $6 and 
$8 peracre would double in value inside three 


years. 

I HAVE MADE GOOD. I have sold over 100,000 
Texas acres in two years, and present satisfied 
owners can sell, if they wish, for $12 to $18 per 
acre. 

100 per cent wees within three years is going 
some, isn’t it 

'S ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY to make a 

similar profit by investing in 


COLORADO FARM LANDS 


CHICAGO, 
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“COLORADO SPRS KANSAS CITY 
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Just east of Denver and west of Limon (note the 
map) are thousands of fertile sub-irrigated 
lands. Asin the Texas Panhandle, the farmer 
has driven the cattleman out of Eastern Colorado 
and these choice wheat, grass and alfalfa lands 
can now be had from $12 to $25 per acre in 160- 
acre tracts and upwards. The city of Denver, 
with 250,000 population, overlooks and furnishes 
amarket for everything grown on these Lands 
of Sunshine. Money put now into farm lands is 
a safe and profitable form of investment. There 
will never another crop of land in the United 
States, and these land values must continue to 
increase. Ask me for particulars. . 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








A Rare Treat—Very Best 


Teas an (otfees 


AT ’/. PRICE 


Finest Teas 19c, 27c, 
~ Best 37c 
Finest Coffees | 2c, | 3c, 1 8c, 
Best 23c 
Absolutely Pure Spices (9c 
and 20c a Ib. 


The supplying of Institutions, Farmers, Clergy- 
men ond’ ap Denenmatea, Specialty. ” 


NO GOODS SOLD AT RETAIL. 
For full particulars address 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA COMPANY 


B-—68 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 



































Old Colony Crust Zo. 


BOSTON 





Capital, Surplus and Un- 


$7,771,981.10 
divided Profits - - - - 


DepoSits at Close of Busi- 


ness Jan. 1,1908- - - ‘ AER AES 


Deposits at Close of Busi- 


ness Jan. 1,1907- - - % 28,883,127.13 


DIRECTORS. 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, = Chairmen. 
rt 


Gordon Abbott, Ro F. Herrick, 
Oliver Ames, Henry S. Howe, 

Cc. W. A Walter Hunnewell, 
Charles F. Ayer, Thomas L, Livermore, 
Samuel rr, Charles §. Mellen, 

®B. P. Cheney, George V. L. Meyer, 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, Laurence Minot, 


Chas. E. Cotting, Richard Olney, 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Robert T. Paine, 2d, 
Philip Dexter, Philip L. Saltonstall, 
Eben 8. r, Nathaniel Thayer, 
Frederick P. Fish, Lucius Tuttle 
Reginald Foster, Stephen M. eld, 
George P. Gardner, Charles W. Whittier. 








GOLD BONDS 


The 10 year 6% Gold Gonpen Bonds of the 
Underwriters Realty and Title Co. are se- 
cured by selected 
N. Y. CITY REAL ESTATE 

They are redeemable after three years, on 
demand, at holder’s option, and redemption 
is provided for by a FUND main- 
tained under a TRUST AGREEMENT with the 

GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF REW YORE 

Absolute security is further insured by 
charter restrictions which compel the main- 
tenance of paid-in capital and quick assets 
— excess of bonded obligations. They 
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INSURANCE STATEMENT 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


The National Life Insurance Company of Montpelier, 
Vermont, in its 58th Annual Statement, just published, 
shows total assets of $40,354,241, or a gain of $2, 
over last year’s figures. Company’s insurance reserves 
are now $32,420,077, as compared with $30,189,862 last 
year. This weer surplus is $4,614,232. Last year this 
item was $4,224 he National Life has $151,779,281 
of insurance in force which is a gain of $2,981,494 during 
the last twelve months. The officers of this company are 
—- . De Boer, President; James T. Phelps and James 
B. Estee, Vice-Presidents. 


READING NOTICE 





ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME 
A cold and cheerless home is by no means the ideal 
home. Warmth is an alphabetic requirement. _A heater, 
therefore, means much when home comforts are measured 


up. The “Thatcher” heater is efficient. It is durable 
and burns fuel with economy. Those who are installing 
a heating system will make no mistake in the installation 
of a “Thatcher.” Heat of a uniform temperature may 
be secured through the agency of a “Thatcher,” and the 
other comforts of home take on added strength when 
looked at through the atmosphere thus created. A new 
catalog has just been issued by thé Thatcher_ Furnace 
Company, No. 11c Beekman street, New York City. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





American Cotton Oil Co., common, 4 per 
cent., payable March 2d, 1908. 

Manhattan Securities Co., semi-annual, 5 per 
cent., payable. January 31st, 1908. 





REAL ESTATE 


AIKEN Ss, f. ee pn COTTAGES. Let me 
» send you descriptive rent = and 
my booklet ‘“‘Have You Tried Aiken?’’ JOHN LAIRD. 











EWISE @ONGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons Bnd, Fenders, House-cleaning 
rticles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 

135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 














INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The definite ae values in cash, or paid up igeer- 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 
in accordance with, which all policies of the BERKSHIRE 
are issued; the solid financial condition of the company; 
its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its liberal li- 
cies; and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a most 4 company for the 
— praeecad and the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 
ress 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, 


General Agent for New York and New Jersey 
253 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 














If we all realized fully the yg og of life there is 
not a man who cares anything for those — upon 
him who would go a single moment without life insurance. 
ay wees ge ser the pot a high or hee 9 stalks abroad 
in every one, or low, or poor, must 
sooner or later fall a victim to him. To offset domestic 
tragedies of this kind in so far as human ability can P 
life insurance companies have come into existence, 
man who takes out a agg in The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and boty a moderate premium, 
has cast an anchor to windwar t in case of death will 
ove Saeiies w and orphans to the extent of the face of 

a No ~~ has ever offered any objection to 
a life i policy that unexpected death gg 
The time to take out an insurance policy is to-day. 


Life Insurance a man has to pay for gray hairs. : 
fore do it NOW. Delays are dangerous. The sooner 
you begin the cheaper it will be. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





January 1, 1907 


BORE. ces cccccccosrepes biterdatnees $29,138,062.19 
LIABILITIES .....0-. ER eee Sy 26,318,347.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $2,819,715.19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 


C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY 
The Board of Directors have this day taken action upon 
the declaration of dividend upon Common Stock, which 
declaration was deferred by the Board at their meeting 
last po ge and have declared a dividend of FOUR 








—_ March 2d, 1908, at the a House of Winslow, 


” s5th, 
1908, at 12 noon, and reopen March 3d, 1908, at t 10° A.M. 
New York City, January 7th, 1908. 


JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 
MANHATTAN SECURITIES COMPANYJ 


=. Broad St., New =. 

DIVIDEND NO. ary Sth, 1908. 
The Board of ; of this anon bas declared 
semi-annual dividend No. 3 of 5 per cent., payable January 
S3ist, to all stockholders of record on January 16th, when 
stock transfer books will be closed until Pebruasy ist —= 

Hereafter dividends of this Company will be ‘acted 

quarterly instead of semi-annually as heretofore. 
. TROOD, Gocretaiy. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





‘THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


Nos. 644-646 Broadway 
113TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
December 1oth, 1907. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest 
at the rate ef 





FOUR PER CENT. 

per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months ending on the 31st 
inst., payable on and after January 2oth, 1908. 

Deposits made on or before January roth, 1908, will 
draw interest from January 1st, 1908. 

After January rst, 1908, open daily from ro A. M. to 
3 P.M. Saturday from 10 A. M. to 12 M. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 





Dry Dock Savings Institution 


341 and 343 BOWERY, Cor. 3d Street, NEW YORK 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending December 81st, 1907, on all deposits entifled thereto 
under the by-laws, at the rate of FOUR per cent. per 
annum on all sums not exceeding THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, payable on and after January 20th, 1908. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th will be entitled 
to interest from January ist, 1908. 

ANDREW MILIS, President. 
CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Asst. Secretary. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 

Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Ooupen Notes. 
Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
January 1, 1908, at the effice of its Treasurer, in the City 
of Boston, or, at the option of the holder, at the office 
of its Treasurer in the City of New Yerk, will be paid 
in New York by the Manhattan Trust Cempany, 20 
Wall Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Com- 


merce, Sears Building. 
WM. B. DRIVER, Treasurer 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 

Wednesday, January 15, 1908, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on Tuesday, December 31, 1907. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons frem these Bonds payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1908, at the office of the Company in New 
York, will, if preferred, be paid in Besten upom presen- 
tation at the National Bank ef Commerce. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 











RAILROAD MAN 
Didn’t Like Being Starved 


A man running on a railroad has to be in good 
condition all the time or he is liable to do harm 
to himself and others. : 

A clear head is necessary to run a locomotive 
or conduct a train. Even a‘railroad man’s appe- 
tite and digestion are matters of importance, as 
the clear brain and steady hand result from the 
healthy appetite followed by the proper digestion 
of food. 

“For the past five years,” writes a railroader, 
“I have been constantly troubled with indigestion. 
Every doctor I consulted seemed to want to starve 
me to death. First I was dieted on warm water 
and toast until I was almost starved; then, when 
they would let me eat, the indigestion would be 
right back again. 

“Only temporary relief came’ from remedies, 
and I tried about all of them I saw advertised. 
About three months ago a friend advised me to 
try Grape-Nuts food. The very first day I noticed 
that my appetite was satisfied, which had not been 
the case before, that I can remember. 

“In a week, I believe, I had more energy than 
ever before in my life. I have gained seven 
pounds and have not had a touch of indigestion 
since I have been eating Grape-Nuts. When my 
wife saw how much good this food was doing 
me she thought she would try it awhile. We be- 
lieve the discoverer of Grape-Nuts found the 
‘Perfect Food.’ ” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to. Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 








(Established 1878.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Wpecpine Coven Croup, 


Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy 


which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 


are assur at once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 






Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets for 
theirritated throat, at 
your druggist orfrom 
us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 

180 Fulton &t., N. ¥. 


“e 


» Canada. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


The Nassau Bank 


(Original Clearing House Member) 
Corner Nassau and Beekman Sts. 
NEW YORK 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 

















INTERBORO BANK 


49 WALL STREET 


Commercial Banking in all its 
Branches 


A. G. GOODRIDGE, President. 
WILLIAM YS ee DER, Vice-President. 
. W. BAKER, Cashie 
F. D. BLENDERMANN, Ass’t Cashier. 





TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS. IN FIRST M‘RTGAGES 
Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors 

Send for List 
DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


METROPOLITAN STREET 
RAILWAY COMPANY 





four Per Cent. Refunding One 
Hundred Year Gold 
Mortgage Bonds. 


To the holders B bn above described Bonds: 


In view of the litigation now pending and that may 
hereafter be Ramet 5 affecting the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company, the undersigned have consented to act 
as a mmittee under an agreement dated November 
~ 1907, for the purpose of conserving the interests 
o! e bondholders. 

The holders of said bonds are requested to deposit them 
with The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 22 William 
na New York, the Depositary named in the agree 
men 

Engraved certificates of deposit for each bond, or cer- 
ae 5 of a covering a number of at the 

or, will tn issued by The Farmers’ 
ompany, to a application should be 
made for copies of the agreemen 


EDWIN S MARSTON, 
BULKLEY, 
JOHN Ww. ‘CASTLES, 
UMONT CLARKE 
ROBERT Y. HEBDEN, 
OTTO H N, 


Chairman. 





FREDERICK GELLER, Secretary; 
22 William Street, New York. 


REPORT OF THD OONDITION OF 
at Cleveland, in th Btate ot Ohne t the close of business 
e a 
December 8d, 1907: 
Loans and discounts 
Overdraft 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. di 
Other bonds to secure U. S. 
Premiums on U. C) 
securities, ete. 
i furniture and fixtures 
National banks 


S 
8 





: 
r_?_9 4 
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Due from approved reserve agents 
Checks and other cash ite 


8 
Fractional paper na + nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


8 Sbeszbs 


af 
: 
s 


U. 8. Treasurer (5 


per cent. of circulation) 


td 

#] 
8/8 
ale 


LIABILITIES. 
Sagtenl stock paid in 
us fund 


Undi 


pa 

National banknotes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 

Individual de ts subject 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Bills payable, including certificates of de- 
posit for money borrowed 


3 
g 
8 




















Total 
State of “Ohio, nt Cuyahoga, 

I, ©. A. PAINE, Cashier of the por bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge a 

PAINE, Cashier. 


Cc. A. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of 
December, 1907. 
©. C. WISE, Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
J. J. SULLIVAN, 
W. H. TEARE, 


t Directors. 
8. W. CROXTON, 











THE PLAINFIELD TRUST CO. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Statement of Condition January 1, 1908 
ASSETS. 


T. WARING, President. 
A. V. HEELY, Vice-President 
HEN EE, Vice-President. 
J. HERBERT CASE 
EDWARD PF. PEICKERT. Assistant Secretary. 


Have You Money ToL 
6% Net Carefully selected First Mo 

oO Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 

Lawrence, Kansas 








Dr|SAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 
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The American Finance & Securities Go. 


FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 





This Company is engaged in the business of financing and developing public service, industrial, railroad, smelter 
and proven mining enterprises. 

Connected with the Company and its collateral corporations are several of the most capable engineers in the coun- 
try. Owing to the thoroughness of the preliminary examinations conducted by them and the character of the manage- 
ments placed in charge, we have yet to record a failure among the numerous enterprises we have taken up. On the 
other hand, several of these enterprises have been notably successful, and all of them give promise of substantial pros- 
perity. 

In financing these enterprises we are in position to offer investment opportunities that we consider most attrac- 
tive. The best indication of the quality of these investments will be found in the fact that regular customers of the 
Company form a large majority of the subscribers to each new investment that we offer. Circulars furnished upon . 
application. 





EDWARD B. KURTZ, President. | — M. BOYD, Pres. American School Furniture Co., 

CHARLES EMORY SMITH, Editor Phila. Press. N. 

C. A. GRISCOM, JR., Capitalist, N. Y. HENRY ~% MOORR, Capitalist, Philadelphia. 

HENRY H. BOWM AN, Pres. Springfield (Mass.) Nat. CHARLES L. KURTZ, Pres. Columbus, Ohio, Public Serv- 
Bank. | ice Co. 

F. W. HUGHES, Treas. N. J. Steel Co. CHARLES E. ELLIS, Secretary. 

GEORGE D. BOUTON, Vice-President. LEON 0. BAILEY, Counsel, 








FIRST MORTGAGE TRUST BONDS 


These bonds in Cypentnatices of $100, $500 and $1,000, are issued against first ages on 
O Real Estate in New York City, deposited with one of ‘the strongest trust companies as 
The Safest and Best Form of , = —1 They find a ready sale should necessity arise. Write 
for Booklet that explains how to invest your money without risk “er speculation. 


HUDSON P. ROSE COMPANY, 32 West 45th Street, Suite 409, NEW YORK 

















The Middlesex Banking Company 
OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,000 
Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, $338,400 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, . . $236,500 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly b pages sold during over thirty 


years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Sen 











[907 a Prosperous Year for. the 


Union New York Realty Owners Co, 


TO INVESTORS—— 
Don’t you think the 1907 record of this Company a 


pretty good one? 

Considering it was a year of financial depression and 
panic; a year when listed Stocks and Bonds of all 
kinds dropped way down in value and business generally 

was handicapped by lack of funds. 
In face of these conditions the New York Realty 


Owners Co. shows for 1907: 


A gain in Realty Holdings of over $863,000 
aa 80%. 


gain in yaad Resources from $1,600,812 
to Ae tT, 018— Orn $900,000. . 


A gain in Capital Pas over $300,000. 
OF NEW YORK A gain in Surplus from $230,000 to $604,000, 
Over 150 per cent. 


A in = total Capital and lus from 
$1, 393.000 $2,076,000. Nearly 


An poate Ae = profits paid to Shareholders 
of over $20,000. 

An i in t on hand available for 
Dividends of over $30,000. 


Isn’t this a great gain under the circumstances? 
Does it not show real strength under adverse con- 


ditions? Is not such a growth an assurance of stability 
80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ti test 


You cannot do better than place any funds you may 
have for income-investment or for accumulation with 
the Management of this Company. 


BRANCH: 425 FIFTH AY. ommnon Shares pay” full Business Sroits 
COR. 38th STREET NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 


Write for Booklet F. at 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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S8TH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, 


VERMONT. 


JANUARY 1, 1908. 





= 








CASH INCOME. 
$5,535,504 86 
1,752,711 76 
87,248 80 


$7,675,465 42 


DISBURSEMENTS, 
Death Claims 
Dividends 
Annuities 
Maturea Bndowments 
Surrender Values 


Total to Policy-holders 3,361,654 90 
Taxes, Commissions and all other disburse- 
1,183,484 79 


ments 
Income Saved 3,130,325 73 
$7,675,465 42 


. Total ~ 


$1,634,689 13 
222,386 20 








ASSETS. 
(Paid for Basis.) 
U. 8S., State and Municipal Bonds 
Mortgages, First Liens 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes 
Real Estate, 
Cash in Banks and Office 


pte gt 00 


Deferred and Unreported Premiums 
Bills receivable and due from Agents 


Total - 


2,162 57 
$40,354,241 29 





IABILITIES. 

(Paid for Basis.) 
Insurance Reserves $32,420,076 88 
Annuity Reserves 
Extra Reserves 69 81 
Trust Fund Reserves 
Policy Claims under adjustment 
All other Liabilities 


Surplus - - 4,614, 


Total $40,354,241 29 








THE YEAR 1907 SHOWS: 
(Paid for Basis.) 
I in es $2,981,495 
Assets 2, on 868 
Increase in Payments to Policy-holders...... 1,328 





Increase in S 
New Insurance paid for 


Insurance in Force 1,779,281 








DIRECTORS: James T. 
Harry M. 
Charlies P. Smith, Fred A. Howland. 


Phelps, George Briggs, William P. Dillingham, Joseph A. DeBoer, 
Cutler, James B. Estee, William W. Stickney, James L. 


John G. McCullough, 


Martin, Fletcher D. Proctor, George H. Olmsted, 


OFFICERS: Joseph A. DeBoer, President; James T. Phelps, Vien Seatient: James B. Estee, Second Vice-President; 


Osman D. Clark, Secretary; Harry M. Cutler, ‘Treasurer; 
Moulton, Actuary; Fred A. Howland, Counsel; BE. 


Dwinell, Prank M. Bryan, Inspectors. 


Arthur n 
A. Colton, M. D., Asst. Medical Director; 


D., Medical Director; Clarence E. 


Bisbee, M 
Briggs, Frank A. 


George 








OBTAINABLE. 
($8,428,734) 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE 

ITS NET SURPLUS 
EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


INSURANCE 


POLICY- 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


‘Continental Building 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 
280 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





